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THIS MONTH 


N the tense alarm of the first stages 





of the war all industry, including 
insurance, looked nervously about to 
see what particular place it could fill 
in the emergency effort. Special duties 
were sought after and in some cases 
found, but, by now, the consensus is 
that each individual can best serve 
by paying extraordinary attention to 
doing his everyday work, until called 
to some other task e Following out 
this thought we are not giving too 
much emphasis to the war in this issue. 
Getting down to practical problems 
we present first a carefully prepared 
discussion of Automatic Coverage of 
Other Cars by Professor Edwin W. 
Patterson of Columbia University. He 
does a thorough job e Then P. D. Bet- 
terley tells of the Scientific Approach 
to Safety Problems e There is a spark 
of the competitive spirit in an ex- 
change of views about the attitude 
of alien insurance companies e Finally 
the war interest pops up, but we think 
what is said about the mutuals and 
the big conflict is good reading. 


NEXT MONTH 


OME recent developments may in- 

spire us to take apart the financial 
set-up of various companies, lay them 
along side of the public interest, and 
study the result. The American Bar 
Association meeting in Detroit should 
be a prolific source of "copy", and 
there are now in preparation several 
articles about insurance in its rela- 
tion to industry. 
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partments on the deluxe fast trains to Atlanta, 

early in October. Suites in the best hotels of 
the Georgia metropolis will be at a premium. The stock 
insurance world, as represented by its most elite per- 
sonalities will be anxious to see what the Federal De- 
partment of Justice has in mind in calling for records 
of the activities of certain organizations which may 
have contrived for a long period to avoid the Sherman 
Anti Trust Law. In fact, it is very likely that some 
of the top stock insurance officials will be present at 
the specific request of Thurman Arnold and his in- 
quiring men. 


JR ipertments on th are being made now for com- 


One need not quote the announcement which is his- 
toric in insurance circles by now. The simple fact is 
that the Government wants to know whether the or- 
ganizations supported by some 300 stock insurance com- 
panies, fire and casualty, have conspired to keep rates 
at a high level and have favored one policyholder over 
another — and one agent over another. It looks as 
if the stock attempt to stifle open competition will lead 
to wide-open inquisition. The organizations mentioned 
are : 

SOUTH-EASTERN UNDERWRITERS ASSOCIATION 

NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 

NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE UNDERWRITERS ASSOCIATION 

INSURANCE EXECUTIVES ASSOCIATION 

INTERSTATE UNDERWRITERS BOARD 

INSURANCE FEDERATION OF AMERICA 

EASTERN UNDERWRITERS ASSOCIATION 

BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS OF THE PACIFIC 

PACIFIC COAST UNIFORMITY CONFERENCE 

WESTERN UNDERWRITERS ASSOCIATION 

WESTERN INSURANCE BUREAU 

MIDDLE DEPARTMENT RATING ASSOCIATION 

STOCK COMPANY ASSOCIATION 


Although outside its scope the mutuals do not regard 
this development with too much glee. Among the or- 
ganizations mentioned are several which have done 
notably good work in technical and public relation fields. 
In fact, most of them, in their inception, were formed 
for laudible purposes — to stabilize and improve forms 
and practices — to relieve companies of routine detail 
of gathering and collating statistics, to contact officials 
and keep an eye on the many matters which affect 
and often threaten the industry. Why, then, does Thur- 
man Arnold want to quiz them? Surely an association 
has a legitimate right to look after the welfare of its 
members. We can only surmise what actually may have 
occurred. At some point these groups may have been 
too eager to aid in the production end. After setting 
up reasonable and clever machinery for doing a nec- 
essary job in a manner clean and speedy, temptation 
may have whispered in their ears. They may have 
considered that if a tight organization can bring order 
to office and field detail, could it not, as it gains in 
power, put pressure where pressure will produce ad- 
vantage, and if that works, then more pressure to 
garner greater gains in greater territories. 


It is an example of a good idea very probably gone 
Wrong because pure insurance became mixed with sell- 
ing ideas not so pure. Necessity for large premium 
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income to keep up with stock investment programs no 
doubt produced some very queer situations. In the 
lax old days a neat little piece of stock muscle work 
was more admired than condemned, or at least was 
condoned. If a smart line of unethical propaganda be- 
came entwined with the public relation section of a 
rating organization, the author was applauded and the 
trade was inclined to laugh it off. If in studying state 
and federal laws a bright attorney found a means of 
skirting around rules and regulations; if in time a 
system was built up which because of concentrated 
power found itself more and more able to strangle oppo- 
sition and flout the best interests of unregulated or 
indifferent states — if all these things gradually grew 
into a sizable evil, who was, and is, to blame? Who 
else but a management sublimely blind to the old adage 
that chickens come home to roost! 


In more than one quarter it is being said that this 
is a poor time to conduct an inquiry, especially since 
the insurance companies have recently given an ex- 
ample of their full cooperation in handling war dam- 
age coverage. As to the latter the statement could be 
challenged. But whether a poor time or not, the De- 
partment of Justice seems to take the view that the 
moment is opportune, and the eight ball is on the 
move around the national insurance table. Somebody 
can scarcely avoid being caught behind it. 


OING the fondest possible of wishful thinking 

about the results of this federal action, the things 
which will come out of it cannot but disturb the en- 
tire insurance world for years ahead. It will cast a 
baleful light of suspicion on the best of insurance or- 
ganizations, no matter in what activities they engage. 
Certainly the public will look askance at any rating 
organization after having seen the possibilities of rate 
manipulation gone mad among those who have boasted 
that they are the old guard. How will the honest and 
capable agent or broker look against the reflected back- 
ground of the fair-haired favored ones who toiled little 
for extreme commissions and sought to bar their fel- 
lows from equal opportunities to solicit accounts? How 
will the conscientious association man justify his place 
in the insurance world when careless people in similar 
fields have been admonished with a federal stick that 
has been stirring the depths of possible scandal? How 
can any system of rating, however good, escape the 
stigma of $400,000 paid in an tte to settle a $10,- 
000,000 overcharge? 


Insurance for a long time has been on the edge of 
investigation. The plea has been to let it alone and 
the industry will cure its own ills. It has been pretty 
much left alone, but ills have multiplied. Now the 
ponderous process of federal inquiry looms. No doubt 
the public will gain in the end and for that let us give 
all credit and thanks to an alert government agency. In 
fact, every assistance should be given the Department 
of Justice by organizations representing all types of 
insurance -carriers. But one cannot but deplore the 
time and effort that inevitably will have to be put 
into rehabilitating, in the eyes of the policyholders, the 


(Continued on next page) 
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grand old institution of insurance 
after a large section of it has been 
mired down in mud of its own man- 
ufacture. 

Here is hoping that not too much 
soiled linen will be found in the 
closets of these groups through whose 
hands so much of the control of the 
insurance business has passed. But 
there can be no doubt that certain 
ivory towers are going to be rocked 
by a f sharp earthquake 
shocks. 


series of 
e .2 . 


Court Upholds Payment 
of Excess Commissions 


LITIGATION WHICH HAS BEEN 
PENDING SINCE 1939, WHEN SUPER- 
intendent of Insurance Louis H. Pink 
of New York threatened suspension 
of the license of the Northwestern 
National Insurance Company of Mil- 
waukee unless it agreed to discon- 
tinue the payment of commissions 
higher than those established by the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange, 
has been decided by the New York 
State Court of Appeals. In a four- 
to-three decision the Court held that 
the Superintendent has no right to 
revoke or refuse to renew a license 
because a company pays higher com- 
missions than those fixed by the Ex 
change. 


In May, 1939, the Northwestern 
was notified by Superintendent Pink 
that its license would be revoked un- 
less it agreed to discontinue pay- 
ment of the higher commissions. A 
provisional renewal of the company’s 
license was granted by the Superin- 
tendent accompanied by a_ request 
that the practice complained of be 
terminated within a period of 60 days. 

The Northwestern National, in- 
stead of complying with the Super- 
intendent’s ruling, brought suit de- 
manding renewal of its license and 
the company continued to operate in 
the State under an order of the Su- 
preme Court of New York which 
enjoined Superintendent Pink from 
revoking the license. In the summer 
of 1941 the company won a favor- 
able decision in its important test 
case when the Appellate Division, 
l‘irst Department, of the New York 
Supreme Court in a three-to-two de- 
cision held that in the absence of 
a statute fixing the rate of commis- 
sion the New York Superintendent 
did not have the power to terminate 
a company license for payment of 
excess compensation. Superintend- 
ent Pink thereupon appealed the case 
and the verdict of the Court of Ap- 
just rendered, upholds the 
right to pay excess commissions. 


peals, 
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Items Concerning What Is Going 
On In The Insurance World 


Miscellany 


SIXTY THOUSAND MILES IS ORDI- 
NARY AND ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
miles not uncommon for bus fleet 


tires receiving systematic care, states 
a prominent rubber company official 
— One authority estimates that since 
the outbreak of the war, forty to 
fifty per cent of appliance dealers 
have been forced to close shop — As 
much silk goes into one parachute 
as goes into more than one hundred 
pairs of silk stockings — Three-fifths 
of United States coffee is imported 
from Brazil — Carbon paper and 
inked typewriter ribbons to the tune 
of $25,000,000 are used by American 
stenographers each year — A night 
fighter needs 5,000 units of vitamin 
A a day — The cuffs from twenty- 
one men’s suits use as much wool 
as an Army uniform — The United 
States Patent Office reveals that ap- 
proximately one out of every one 
thousand patents issued is granted 
to a woman. 
@ & é 


Colonel Mathew H. 
Dies 

COLONEL MATTHEW H. 
INSURANCE COMMISSIONER OF PENN- 
sylvania, died at his home in North- 
umberland, near Sunbury, Pennsyl- 
vania, on July 23. Death came to 
the 63-year-old commissioner while 
he was asleep. Although not seri- 
ously ill, he had recently suffered 
from a heart condition. 

Colonel Taggart was born in Union 
County, Pennsylvania, September 4, 
1878, and was graduated from public 
schools in 1895. He enlisted in the 
National Guard and was a Corporal 
in the 12th Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry in the Spanish-American 
War. He was a Lieutenant Colonel 
and Inspector General, Pennsylvania 
Division, in the Mexican Border 
service and in the 28th Division in 
France in the First World War, 
later serving in the Army of Occupa- 
tion as Inspector General of the 89th 


Taggart 


TAGGART, 


Division. He was wounded in the 
Argonne. 
Following the Spanish-American 


War, he read law in Sunbury, Penn- 
sylvania, was admitted to the Bar 


and practiced law. He was head of 
the firm of Knight and Taggart, 
when he was first appointed Insur- 
ance Commissioner in 1927 by Govy- 
ernor John S. Fisher. He started his 
present term in 1939 under Governor 
James. 

Colonel Taggart has long been ac- 
tive in politics and was a Republican 
leader of Northumberland County. 

In addition to his mother, Mrs. Sa- 
rah ‘Taggart, with whom he made 
his home, Colonel Taggart is sur- 
vived by a sister, Mrs. Laura burg. 

To fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Colonel Taggart, Governor 
Arthur H. James appointed Ralph 
Alexander, Deputy Insurance Com- 
missioner of Pennsylvania, as acting 
Commissioner. 

e e * 


License Supervisor Ill. Dept. 


Joins Armed Forces 

ANNOUNCEMENT HAS BEEN MADE 
BY GOVERNOR DWIGHT H. GREEN, 
after a conference with Director Paul 
I’, Jones of the Illinois Department 
of Insurance, of a leave of absence 
granted to H. Walter Hanson, Jr., 
Supervisor of the license branch of 
the Illinois Department of Insurance, 
in order to enter active military serv- 
ice. 

Hanson, who has held a commis- 
sion in the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
since 1939, has been ordered to ac- 
tive duty with the Air Force Tech- 
nical Training Command of the 
Army and assigned to Scott Field 
at Belleville, Illinois. 

Hanson, formerly of Princeton, has 
been a member of the staff of the 
license branch of the Illinois De- 
partment of Insurance since 1930. 
He served as examiner for ten years 
until January, 1941, when he was 
appointed supervisor by Governor 
Green. 

The leave of absence granted to 
Hanson is in accord with the prac- 
tice in the Illinois Department ol 
Insurance, whereby without regard 
to political affiliation, every employe 
of the Department entering the armed 
forces, is assured the right to re 
turn to his position upon termination 
of his military service. 
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‘Ohio Rules on Valuation 
of Assets 


SUPERINTENDENT OF INSURANCE 
JOHN A, LLOYD, OF OHIO, HAS NOTI- 
fied all insurance companies and as- 
sociations and fraternal societies do- 
ing business in the State that the 
following rules shall govern the val- 
uation of assets listed below. 

All bonds or other evidences of debt 
having a fixed term and rate lawfully 
held by an insurance company, asso- 
ciation or fraternal society authorized 
to transact business in this State, if 
amply secured and not in default as to 
principal or interest, may be valued as 
follows: 

1. If purchased at par, and not above 
market value, at the par value; if pur- 
chased above or below par, and not 
above market value, on the amortized 
basis. 

All other bonds or other evidences 
of debt having a fixed term and rate 
lawfully held; and all stocks lawfully 
held, shall be valued as shown in the 
Book on Valuations of Securities pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners. 

3. Securities not subject to amorti- 
zation and not listed in said N.A.I.C. 
Book of Values shall be appraised at 
their market value as of December 
preceding the date of valuation. 

Mortgages on real estate should not 
be valued at an amount in excess of 
the unpaid balance thereof. If a mort- 
gage becomes delinquent as to princi- 
pal or interest for an amount equal to 
that which should be paid under the 
terms of the mortgage over a_ six 
months’ period, an appraisal may be or- 
dered by the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance and in_.such event the mortgage 
shall not be valued at an amount 


greater than the value fixed by such 
appraisal. ; : 
Real estate acquired by foreclosure 


of mortgage or deed in lieu thereof, 
shall be valued as follows: 

1. The unpaid balance of the mort- 
gage, plus the unpaid interest on the 
mortgage assumed by the company in 
an amount not exceeding the interest 
due for one year, plus unpaid taxes 
shall constitute book value of the real 
estate in the absence of an appraisal 
made within one year prior to the date 
of acquisition. If such appraisal has 
not been made within one year of fore- 
closure or deed in lieu thereof, at the 
time the parcel is taken into the real 
estate account an appraisal shall be 
made by a competent, independent ap 
praiser, and if such appraisal be less 
than the value as above indicated, the 
appraised value shall then become the 
book value of such real estate. 

2. If real estate is owned for five 
years and no appraisal has been made 
since acquisition, an appraisal subject 
to the approval of the Superintendent 
of Insurance should be secured to de- 
termine the true value of such real es- 
tate asset. 

3. Buildings acquired by foreclosure or 
by deed in lieu thereof shall be depre- 
ciated at the rate of not less than 2 
per cent annually unless other justifiable 
valuation shall be allowed by the Su- 
perintendent of Insurance. 

When application is made to the Su- 
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perintendent of Insurance for extension 
of time in which to sell real estate, the 
applicant must state a convincing rea- 
son for asking such extension, and dis- 


close in what manner diligent effort 
has been made to dispose of such real 
estate. 

The Superintendent of Insurance, un- 
der the discretion outlined in the fore- 
going, will take into consideration the 
effect of federal and state laws provid- 
ing moratoria now in force or such as 
may hereafter be enacted. 

In accordance with Section 161-1 of 
the General Cade of Ohio, a certified 
copy of these rules is filed with the 
Secretary of State of Ohio, as of this 
date (July 23, 1942); the same becom- 
ing effective on the tenth day there- 
after. 


A.B.A. Insurance Section 
Studies War Problems 


THE EFFECT OF AMERICAN PARTIC- 
IPATION IN THE WAR ON VARIOUS 
insurance coverages proved the major 
topic of discussion at the annual 
meeting of the insurance section of 
the American Bar Assn. held in De- 
troit, August 23-26. 

The program which was arranged 
by Clement F. Robinson of Port- 
land, Maine, chairman of the sec- 
tion, opened with a meeting of the 
Council on August 23rd. The meet- 
ing proper got under way on August 
24th with a general session at which 
Insurance Commissioner Eugene P. 
Berry of Michigan and Mayor Jef- 
fries of Detroit gave addresses of wel- 
come. Papers on the impact of war 
on existing insurance coverages (life, 
accident and health) were scheduled 
to be presented by Harry C. Bates 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company (and its impact on fire, 
marine, inland marine, fidelity and 
surety, aviation and insurance ad- 
ministration) by E. W. Sawyer of 
the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters. A number of 
committee reports presented by the 
respective chairman of each were 
then heard. The committees report- 
ing and their chairmen are: Automo- 
bile F. B. Baylor, Lincoln, Nebraska : 
Aviation, C, M. rey Washington, 
D. ts ; Casualty, D. Combs of the 
U. F. & G.; Fidelity and Surety, 
H. W. Nichols, New York City; Fire, 
J. M. Guiher, Clarksburg, W. Va.: 
Health and Accident, O. H. Miller, 
Des Moines, Iowa; Inland Marine, 
R. E. Hall, Aetna Casualty; Insur- 
ance Law Practice and Procedure, 
W. E. Benoy, Columbus, Ohio; Lay 
Insurance Adjusters, O. J. Brown, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Marine, G. E. 

Beechwood, Philadelphia; Qualifica- 
tion and Regulation of Insurance 
Companies, G. W. Goble, University 
of Illinois, and Workmen’s Compen- 
sation, Thomas N. Bartlett, Mary- 
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land Casualty. 

The program devoted August 25th 
to round-table sessions. 

The automobile insurance law 
round table included papers on “The 
Effect of War on Certain Coverages” 
by J. B. Martin, Philadelphia ; “Prop- 
erty Damage Claims and Suits Un- 
der War Conditions” by W. H. Mor- 
rison, Portland, Oregon, and “Com- 
parative Negligence” by Kenneth 
Grubb, Milwaukee. 

“The Liability of Fire 
for Certain War Risks” by John S. 
Forster, Newark; “Review of Fire 
Insurance Decisions of the Year” by 
J. T. Hammond, Benton Harbor, 
Michigan, and open forum on “War 
Problems in the Field of Fire Insur- 
ance Law” led by Thomas Watters, 
Jr., of Washington, D. C., and F. 
G. Clarke of Seattle featured the 
round table on fire insurance law. 

Papers on total and partial disabil- 
ity, single indemnity accident insur- 
ance, and double indemnity accident 
insurance engaged the attention of 
the round table on health and acci- 
dent insurance law. Speakers in- 
cluded Harlan S. Don Carlos, Trav- 
elers Insurance Co.; Mark FE. Archer, 
Empire Life & Accident; R. J. Wet- 
terlund, Washington National; and 
Grover C. Thompson, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

The effect of war hazards in com- 
pensation cases and on administra- 
tion of workmen’s compensation laws 
featured the round table on work- 
men’s — law. F. A. Betts, 
I.os Angeles; L. J. Carey, Michigan 
Mutual Liability, Detroit ; J. Dewey 
Dorsett, Assn. of Casuz alty & Surety 
Executives, New York; and Edward 


Insurers 


J. Boleman, Indianapolis, were the 
speakers. 
At ‘the session on fidelity and 


surety insurance law Alexander KF os- 
ter, Jr., of New York City spoke on 
“Government Contract Bonds as Af- 
fected by the War” and W. A. Mans 
field of Detroit discussed “Subro- 
gation.” The discussion was led by 
Maynard Garrison of Los Angeles. 

The round table on aviation insur- 
ance law heard a report on legisla- 
tion relating to aviation insurance by 
E. C. Sweeney. Leading the discus- 
sion was ©. L. Ryan of the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority. 

Marine war risk insurance and its 
effects and some aspects of marine 
insurance provided the topics of dis- 
cussion at the round table on ma- 
rine and inland marine insurance law. 
Henry H. Reed of the Insurance 
Company of North America and R. 
W. Chamberlain of New York, were 
the speakers. 

Subjects up for discussion at the 
round table on casualty insurance law 
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were “Liability for Negligence from 
Statutory Violations’ by F. W. 
Davies, Birmingham, Ala.; “Joint 
Tort Feasors” by W. G. Pickrel, 
Dayton, Ohio; and “Department 
Store Defendants in Negligence 
Cases” by Henry S. Moser, Chicago. 

Methods of handling suits against 
persons in the military or naval serv- 
ice featured the final round table 
that on insurance law practice and 
procedure. J. A. Gooch of Fort 
Worth, Texas, handled the assign- 
ment. 

A final general session of the 
groups was held on August 26th at 
which the reports of various commit- 
tees were presented. A feature of 
the session was an address by Claude 
Hamilton, Jr., of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation on “Federal 
War Damage Act.” Chase M. Smith, 
general counsel of the National Re- 
tailers Mutual Insurance Company 
of Chicago introduced the speaker. 


RFC Reports on Collateral 


Payments of Loan to Britain 

THE RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE 
CORPORATION RECEIVED DURING THE 
year ended July 31, 1942, payments 
aggregating $38,928,797.88 from the 
collateral securing the R. F. C. loan 
of $425,000,000 to the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland which was approved a year 
ago, it has been announced by United 
States Secretary of Commerce Jesse 
H. Jones. A large portion of the 
collateral consists of the capital stock 
of 41 British-owned United States 
fire insurance and casualty insurance 
companies and the assigned earnings 
of the United States branches of 
41 British fire insurance and casu- 
alty insurance companies. 

The proceeds of the loan were 
used by Great Britain to pay for 
war supplies in this country con- 
tracted for prior to enactment of 
the Lend-Lease legislation. Of the 
$425,000,000 loan authorized in July, 
1941, a total of $390,000,000 has 
been disbursed to date. 





Insurance Counsel Cancel 


Annual Convention 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSUR- 
ance Counsel, which was to have 
been held at the Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, West Vir- 
ginia, August 31-September 2, has 
been cancelled due to war conditions, 
it has been announced by President 
Willis Smith of Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina. 
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Illinois Agents Warned on 
Limitations of Licenses 


INSURANCE AGENTS WHO MAY 
WISH TO PLACE BUSINESS WITH COM- 
panies other than the ones for 
which they hold licenses, or who may 
wish to place business with agents 
of companies for which they do not 
hold licenses, are required by the 
Illinois law to become licensed to 
represent those other companies or 
they must qualify for licenses as 
brokers, according to a recent bul- 
letin issued by the Illinois Depart- 
ment of Insurance. 

The bulletin, addressed to all com- 
panies doing business in the state, 
cited provisions of the Illinois Agents 
and Brokers License Act and the IIli- 
nois Insurance Code which prohibit 
companies from paying commissions 
to others than agents licensed in their 
names or to a _ regularly licensed 
broker after a policy has been coun- 
tersigned by a duly licensed agent of 
the company. 

The bulletin was issued, according 
to Paul F. Jones, director, in order 
that all interested parties may be 
fully informed of the requirements 
of the Illinois Statutes regarding the 
payment or receiving of commissions 
or brokerage. 

According to the bulletin, a com- 
pany may pay commission to its own 
licensed agent or company service 
representative and to a_ licensed 
broker providing each policy is coun- 
tersigned by a properly licensed agent 
of the company. The bulletin also 
declares that an agent may pay com- 
mission only to his own licensed 
solicitors, to a licensed broker or to 
a licensed agent of the same company 
acting under his direction and su- 
pervision. é; 

Referring to placing of business 
by brokers, the bulletin reads: “No 
broker shall place insurance of any 
kind covering risks within this State 
except with a duly licensed agent of 
a company authorized to transact 
business in this State.” 

Explaining the matter of payment 
of commission by agents, the bulle- 
tin states that an agent’s license au- 
thorizes the holder to solicit insur- 
ance only in behalf of the company 
for which the license is issued and is 
not authority to place business with 
any other company nor with an agent 
of any other company. 

Illinois laws make no distinction 
between the agents of companies do- 
ing different kinds of insurance busi- 
ness. The foregoing provisions of 


the Illinois statutes affect agents of 
all companies alike. 
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A. L. Pascal Dies 


A, L. PASCAL, SECRETARY OF THE 
IOWA MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
of DeWitt, Iowa, died suddenly sev- 
eral weeks ago from a heart attack 
suffered while walking with his wife 
on a street in Davenport. He was 62 
years old at the time of his death. 

Mr. Pascal, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, joined the lowa Mu- 
tual in 1916 as attorney and under- 
writer.* He was named secretary in 
1931. 

To succeed Mr. Pascal as secre- 
tary of the Iowa Mutual the Board 
selected H. A. Smith, present secre- 
tary of the Iowa Mutual Casualty 
Association, also of DeWitt. Mr. 
Smith relinquished his post with the 
latter organization and H. E. Wil- 
kinson was chosen as his successor. 


C. R. McCotter Heads 


Grain Dealers 


C. R. MC COTTER, VICE-PRESIDENT 
AND MANAGER OF THE OMAHA OFFICE 
of the Grain Dealers National Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Company, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, since 1917, has 
been elected president of the com- 
pany. He succeeds the late J. J. 
Fitzgerald. 

The new president of the Grain 
Dealers is a cousin of the late C. A. 
McCotter who founded the company 
and served as its head for many 
years. He joined the Grain Dealers 
in 1905 as an office boy, became an 
inspector, and later was made as- 
sistant to the manager of the branch 
office in Kansas City. When the Kan- 
sas City and Sioux Falls offices were 
consolidated into a Western branch 
in Omaha, Mr. McCotter and Mr. 
Fitzgerald were made joint manag- 
ers. When Mr. Fitzgerald was called 
to the home office in Indianapolis in 
1917, to become assistant secretary, 
C. R. McCotter was named manager 
of the Omaha branch. 

Other changes in the executive 
rank of the Grain Dealers was the 
election of Gage McCotter, son of 
the organizer of the company, to the 
office of first vice-president. He was 
also named a member of the Board 
of Directors. Gage McCotter joined 
the company 27 years ago as head 
of the automobile department which 
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was then being established. He was 
named assistant to the president and 
secretary of the company in 1935. 

©. M. Earl, who joined the com- 
pany in 1919 in the policywriting 
department, was elected to the office 
of secretary — he now holds two 
posts, having been named vice-presi- 
dent last April. 

Mr. A. N. Faupell has been named 
acting manager and placed in charge 
of the Western Department at 
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South Carolina Mutual 
Nears Fiftieth Anniversary 


ON OCTOBER 22ND THE FARMERS 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
York, South Carolina, will complete 
the first fifty years of its corporate 
existence, 

To celebrate the anniversary the 
directors have decided to purchase a 
lot and building near their present 
site. After extensive remodeling the 
company will occupy the building as 
its permanent home. 

The company was organized in 
1892 by E. Elmore Boney. Among 
the first officers and directors were 
k. H. Glenn, W. S. Wilkerson, J. 
rank Ashe, John L. Rainey, George 
L. Riddle, William Caldwell, R. H. 
Cornwell, J. H. Barry, B. M. Faris, 
W. M. Faulkner, Lee R. Williams, 
G. W. S. Hart and D. E. Boney. 

Present officers of the Farmers 
Mutual Insurance Company ‘are W. 
3. Wilkerson, president; W. H. 
Draffin, vice-president ; W. B. Keller, 
2nd vice-president, and C, A. Boney, 
secretary-treasurer. 

* ® * 


Fire Prevention Week 
October 4-10 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT — IN HIS 
RECENT PROCLAMATION DESIGNATING 
the week of October 4-10 as Fire 
Prevention Week — called upon the 
people of the country to give special 
heed to the importance of taking ac- 
tive measures to conserve human and 
material sources from fire. He di- 
rected the Office of Civilian Defense 
and other federal units to initiate pro- 
grams for stressing the importance 
of attaining the objectives sought in 
the fire prevention effort. State and 
local governments and other agencies 
also were asked to promote observ- 
ance, 

In 1941 the national fire loss 
amounted to $304,000,000 and for 
the first six months of this year the 
loss approached $171,000,000 or four 
per cent greater than the comparable 
period in 1941, 

Every year fire takes a toll of 10,- 
000 lives throughout the country and 
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a very much larger number of people 
are injured by fire. In the first six 
months of 1942 there were 38 large 
fires in the United States, each in- 
volving an estimated loss of $250,- 
000 or more, many of which were in 
war production plants or in essential 
war-time facilities such as ware- 
houses, ships and piers. But in some 
cases even small fires occurring in 
plants, under sub-contract . making 
some essential part for large airplanes 
or other implements of war, have 
held up assembly lines of large war 
production factories. 

“In this critical year,” said a recent 
statement of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, “when 
every fire diverts material and man- 
power from decisive war production, 
interrupts and impedes the war pro- 
gram and in many cases destroys 
vital materials and facilities that can- 
not be replaced during the present 
emergency, it is especially important 
that all public and private organiza- 
tions join together in an intensive 
effort to eliminate fire hazards and 
to take essential steps for fire pro- 
tection. 

“Today, when full war production 
is the concern of every citizen, we 
simply cannot afford our costly peace- 
time national extravagance of pre- 
ventable fire losses. It is, therefore, 
the duty of every person and every 
organization throughout the whole 
nation to eliminate all ordinary fire 
hazards and to give fullest coopera- 
tion to national and local govern- 
ment agencies in all essential meas- 
ures for protecting industrial plants, 
civilian population and vital re- 
sources from uncontrolled fire that 
may occur from any cause. 

“Eternal vigilance is continuously 
necessary in observance of the well- 
known principles of fire safety and 
protection, but concentration on Fire 
Prevention Week this year affords 
opportunity for intensifying and re- 
emphasizing their importance.” 

The statement also pointed out 
that fire insurance policies should be 
re-examined now to ascertain if they 
represent a proper indemnity of 
properties in light of any enhance- 
ment in values that may have taken 
place due to increased replacement 
costs of buildings, machinery and in- 
ventories and in the light of the 
present scarcity of materials and the 
consequent difficulties and delays in 
rebuilding or replacing. Such re- 
examinations involve inspections of 
plants and properties. This frequently 
may result in determining the proper 
amount of insurance coverage, help 
detect and eliminate unsuspected fire 
hazards, and bring economies in in- 
surance premiums. 
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July Fire Losses Down 
11 Per Cent 


FIRE LOSSES IN THE UNITED STATES 
DURING JULY TOTALED $21,000,000— 
a decrease of $2,698,000 or 11 per 
cent under the figure reported for 
the same month last year — accord- 
ing to preliminary estimates of the 
National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers. The July total was $1,110,000 
or 6 per cent less than the estimated 
loss for the preceding month. 

Losses for each month of 1940 and 
1941 and for the first seven months 
of 1942 are shown in the following 
table: 

1940 1941 1942 


Jan. $ 36,260,650 $ 26,470,000 $ 35,565,000 


Feb. 34,410,250 26,102,000 30,819,000 
Mar. 29,788,800 31,471,000 — 30,505,000 
Apr. 26,657,190 29,330,000 — 27,960,000 
May 23,446,590 25,637,000 23,233,000 
June 19,506,000 24,943,000 22,410,000 
July 20,322,800 23,698,000 21,000,000 





Total 
Zz 
mos. $190,392,280 $187,651,000 $191,492,000 





Aug. 20,722,100 24,122,000  ......... 
Sept. 21,198,000 24,668,000 ......... 
Oct. 22,091,140 30,833,000 ......... 
Nov. 23,449,000 23,822,000 ......... 
Dec. 28,617,000 —31,261,000_—......... 
Total 

12 


mos. $306,469,520 $322,357,000 


Orders Protection of Gas 
Stations Before Abandonment 


THE NEW YORK JOURNAL OF COM- 
MERCE REPORTS THAT FOLLOWING A 
freak explosion in a supposedly empty 
gasoline storage tank at a closed fill- 
ing station, Fire Chief Sudeith of 
St. Paul has issued an order that 
all stations must be inspected and 
properly protected before abandoned 
because of reduced demand for gaso- 
line. He ordered that his department 
must be notified before a station is 
closed and inspectors will be assigned 
to see that adequate safeguards have 
been taken. 

All gasoline equipment left on the 
premises, the item states, must be 
emptied, aired and locked so chil- 
dren have no chance of getting at it. 
It was children playing about «an 
abandoned station that caused the 
explosion that critically injured a 
small girl. 

Until his orders are carried out a 
station may not be abandoned. The 
order applies also to stations which 
have been closed before the order 
was issued. 
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CASUALTY 
NEWS... 


War Takes Employers 
Mutual Man 


ENSIGN JEFFERSON J. DUDLEY OF 
WAUSAU, WISCONSIN, WAS KILLED IN 
an airplane crash near San Diego, 
California, on July 9th when his 
single-seater fighting plane burst into 
flames and crashed to the ground 
while he was on a short training 
Hight. He is the second Employers 
Mutual man to meet death while 
serving in the armed forces — Dick 
Rosebush, the first, having been killed 
in a similar manner in an airplane ac- 
cident on April 18th. 

Ensign Dudley, who was 24 years 
old, attended the University of Wis- 
consin and enlisted with the Flying 
Badgers in June, 1941. This was the 
first group of Wisconsin students to 
enter the flying service as a unit. He 
worked during vacations in the home 
office claim department of the Em- 
ployers Mutual and was employed in 
the Madison office every moment he 
could spare while he attended the 
University. He received his prelimi- 
nary training at Glenview, Ill., then 
was transferred to Pensacola, Flor- 
ida, and later to Miami, Florida. He 
reported for duty at San Diego on 
May 22nd. 

The body was escorted home from 
San Diego by Ensign William Max- 
well of Wausau, a close friend, who 
enlisted in the lying Badgers unit 
with him. Maxwell is also an Em- 
ployers Mutual man. 


Traffic Deaths Continue 
Downward Trend 


TRAFFIC DEATHS IN THE UNITED 
STATES CONTINUED THEIR DOWNWARD 
trend in June, according to recently 
compiled statistics of the National 
Safety Council with a 32 per cent 
reduction from the same month a 
year ago — the greatest decrease 
for any one month in the nation’s 
history. Deaths in June totaled 2,090 
as compared to 3,080 for the same 
month in 1941. 

For the first six months of 1942, 
Council records indicate, the nation’s 
traffic toll came down 15 per cent. 
Even with these reductions, the six 
months’ death toll was 14,800. 

While travel figures for June are 
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not yet available, it is apparent, the 
Council points out, that decreased 
mileage due to curtailment of cars 
and tires was an important factor in 
the reduced toll. 

Travel was off 20 per cent in May 
and 7 per cent in the first five months 
of 1942 from corresponding periods 
a year ago. Since traffic deaths were 
down 11 per cent in the five-month 
period, the death rate per 100,000,- 
000 miles of travel was down 4 per 
cent. 

Cities of 10,000 or more popula- 
tion had an average reduction of 7 
per cent in traffic fatalities for the 
first six months of the year. Since 
the national total was down 15 per 
cent, the death toll in small towns 
and rural areas must have decreased 
approximately 20 per cent. 

Automatic recording devices in 
rural areas generally have shown 
much sharper drops in travel than 
were reflected by the state gasoline 
consumption figures. Consequently, 
very little general reduction in the 
amount of driving in cities is indi- 
cated, despite the fact that some cities 
report considerable drop in travel. 

The 17 eastboard states which 
have gasoline rationing had a re- 
duction of 35 per cent in traffic 
deaths — a decrease only 3 per cent 
greater than the national average. 
The North Atlantic region had a 26 
per cent drop, while the South At- 
lantic had a decrease of 44 per cent. 
For the first half of the year the 
North Atlantic states had a decrease 
of only 5 per cent. 


Dearborn Heads Safety 
Council Staff 


NED H. DEARBORN OF NEW YORK 
CITY HAS BEEN NAMED EXECUTIVE 
vice-president and managing director 
of the National Safety Council. He 
succeeds W. H. Cameron who is re- 
tiring after almost 30 years as man- 
aging director of the Council. 

Mr. Dearborn’s appointment was 
announced by Colonel John Stilwell, 
president of the Council, following 
a meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee at the Council’s headquarters in 
Chicago, July 20. 

Since 1934, Mr. Dearborn has 
been Dean of the Division of Gen- 
eral Education of New York Uni- 
versity, a post he now leaves. In his 
new position, he will actively direct 
the greatly expanded war-time pro- 
gram now being conducted by the 
National Safety Council as a result 
of President Roosevelt’s proclama- 
tion calling on the Council to lead a 
nationwide campaign against acci- 


dents that are delaying victory. 


Mr. Dearborn has had wide ad- 
ministrative experience and has been 
actively engaged in accident preven- 
tion for several years. He was respon- 
sible for the development four years 
ago of the center for safety education 
at New York University. From 1925 
to 1929 he was a director of the 
division of teachers’ training of the 
State Education Department of New 
York, and he has held other respon- 
sible administrative posts. For the 
last two years Mr. Dearborn has 
been vice-president for education of 
the National Safety Council, and for 
the last year Chairman of the Coun- 
cil’s Special Finance Support Com- 
mittee, 

In the thirty years the National 
Safety Council was under the active 
direction of Mr. Cameron, it grew 
from an organization consisting of Mr. 
Cameron and his secretary to its pres- 
ent leadership in the safety field. Mr. 
Cameron, it has been announced, will 
continue to serve as a member of the 
Executive Committee and the Board 
of Directors of the Council. 


“The Seventh Column’”’ 


AN ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN WHICH 
REFLECTS THE TREND TOWARD THE 
use of business publicity for national 
ends rather than individual company 
purposes, is being conducted by the 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 
of Boston. Their series of adver- 
tisements in top magazines and news- 
papers, portraying graphically the 
toll being taken by “The Seventh 
Column” as evidenced by accidents, 
has brought praise from widely dif- 
ferent sources. Donald Nelson has 
commented on it as have many other 
governmental officials, and the press 
generally. 

The New York Times recently ran 
an editorial commending the cam- 
paign, saying in part: 

“Last year accidents in the United 
States robbed America of more than 
460,000,000 man-hours of industrial 
production. The carelessness and dis- 
regard of the rights of others which 
bring about this shocking toll slow 
down war production to an extent 
that makes undercover work of Axis 
agents seem like child’s play. Point- 
ing out that accidents have destroyed 
more property thus far than all the 
spies and saboteurs of the Axis fifth 
column and created more waste, con- 
fusion and delay than all the loose 
talk started by the so-called sixth 
column, the insurance company has 
dubbed carelessness America’s sev- 
enth column.” 
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STOCK AGENTS’ 
SERVICE DELUXE 


NELDOM does news furnish its 
s own comment so well as two 
instances within recent months 
where stock insurance agents have 
found themselves completely out of 
step with modern ideas of service. 
Down in Georgia, the Rich Depart- 
ment Store of Atlanta, which for 
years had been persuaded that stock 
insurance was synonymous with su- 
preme service, began to suspect that 
all was not well with their various 
coverages, some of which were said 
to have been inadequate, and service 
in other instances unsatisfactory. 

This despite the fact that a large 
number of agents were interested and 
received substantial rewards in com- 
missions. It would be idle to go fur- 
ther into details, but at last the busi- 
ness was transferred to a mutual 
company. 

There were vigorous angry dem- 
onstrations by the stock agents, 
talk of boycott, and the familiar 
lines of pressure put on the store, 
but the management held fast to its 
decision. Calmer spirits among the 
agents finally got the furor under 
control and issued the following state- 
ment, which should be very enlight- 
ening to those who have depended 
on stock insurance for reliable coun- 
sel and security under all conditions 
of hazard. 


The statement reads: 


“A committee has been working on 
this matter for several weeks. It is com- 
posed of President Rutherford L. Ellis 
of the Georgia Association of Insur- 
ance Agents; J. Alex Bartett, presi- 
dent of the casualty and surety organi- 
zation in Atlanta; Lon Sullivan, man- 
ager-secretary of the agents’ associa- 
tion, and Henry D. Morgan, president 
of the association. 

“Your committee conferred with Mr. 
Benjamin Parker, a newly established 
Atlanta lawyer and insurance advisor 
for Rich’s. Another conference was 
held with President Walter Rich and 
General Manager Frank Neeley. 

“Your committee tried to explain to 
these gentlemen the important part 
local insurance organizations and _ their 
employes play in Atlanta business and 
how much they mean to the local busi- 
ness people. We also tried to explain 
that the reversal of policy being con- 
templated by Rich’s would, in effect, 
mean the elimination of the local busi- 
hessman entirely, whereas Rich’s_ in- 
surance had been previously handled by 
over 100 local agents. In spite of all 
your committee could. say, we were 
told, substantially, that price was the 
Main consideration in the contemplated 
change.” 

lhe letter then went on to ex- 
plain that the store had taken its 


entire line of casualty, surety and 
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fire insurance away from the stock 
agents who had previously handled 
these coverages. 

Other Atlanta comment said: 

“The immediate thing is for the local 
stock company agent to study his ac- 
counts and make sure that he is really 
rendering the service which is the final 
justification for whatever rate is charged. 
Just accepting a $100 policy from an ac- 
count like this and then forgetting about 
it could well be expected to drive more 
premiums to the mutual competition.” 

Further comment on the case as 
quoted in the New York Journal of 
Commerce ran as follows: 

“*There is no doubt that the account 
was mishandled’, it was said, ‘but we did 
not default. Perhaps the difficulty was 
that in former years the groups which 
discussed a unified handling of the ac- 
count included the heads of large agen- 
cies, who were close personal friends 
of the store officials. This perhaps was 
a mistake since it must be admitted 
that the reaction at Rich’s was that the 
talk about insurance service was just 
an attempt to get a bigger share for 
the individual agents presenting the 
matter. At that time Rich’s definitely 
felt that its insurance should be dis- 
tributed as a means of building good 
will and apparently with no under- 
standing of the insurance principles 
which should have been applied. The 
present change has assertedly been 
made on the basis of price, yet in previ- 
ous years the store has always insisted 
that the companies make some payment 
in all its store accidents, and on all auto 
accidents in which a Rich vehicle and 
a Rich customer were involved. 

“According to the statements made 
during the recent conference the change 
to mutual coverage includes an abandon- 
ment of this loss inflating policy’, it 
was further pointed out.” 


HE device of passing along the 

commissions on a big line to a 
horde of agents, many of whom have 
scarcely even seen the risk, has long 
obtained in stock circles. Nowhere 
is this practice more flagrant than in 
placing insurance on schools and 
other municipal property. One school 
line in the west is said to have yielded 
varying sums to several hundred 
stock agents. A late case along the 
same line is an instance in Wayne 
County, Michigan. For details we 
quote in part from the New York 
Journal of Commerce of March 17, 
1942: 

“The recently reorganized Wayne 
County Board of Auditors not only has 
extended its drastic reduction of county 
insurance coverage by lopping off an- 
other $5,000,000 but has ordered steps 
taken to determine whether it is legally 
possible to recover excess premiums 
from two insurance agencies which are 
blamed for much of the overinsurance.” 

Here were mentioned two insur- 
ance agencies said to be involved. 
One of the agency officials admitted 
6ea% . ” . ° 

kicking back” part of his premiums 
to a former auditor, 

In another issue the same _ publi- 
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cation, reporting the circumstance, 
cited the following insurance cover- 
ages as inconsistencies. 

“A policy for $34,000 on a fireproof 
water-softening plant, the only con- 
tents of which were water; a $36,000 
policy on a fireproof fire-engine house 
which is occupied by firemen and fire- 
fighting equipment twenty-four hours a 
day; an unoccupied outbuilding recom- 
mended for demolition, insured for $1,- 
100; a policy for $5,800 on a watch- 
man’s shanty.” 

Also it was said: 

“With more than 100 companies writ- 
ing policies on the County buidling, 
the pro-rated claims in dozens of in- 
stances were for amounts as small as 
15c. Yet a claim had to be made to all 
insurers involved, with the result that 
the county faced a clerical bill of several 
hundred dollars.” 

“Investigation of insurance on county 
structures, awarded in the past with 
a lavish hand by auditors admittedly 
‘friendly’ to insurance agents, will be 
extended to include all other institu- 
tions.” 

It may be that neither the better 
grade of stock companies nor the 
higher type of agents advise that 
business be handled in such a man- 
ner, Yet it can easily become a part of 
the system and as such it is often 
reckoned as something which cannot 
be disturbed. But it is being dis- 
turbed here and there with increas- 
ing frequency, and may even find its 
way into the hearings at Atlanta. 








Montana’s Suit Against 
Pearl Settled 


THE PAYMENT OF $22,993 By THE 
PEARL INSURANCE COMPANY INTO 
the Montana state treasury has re- 
sulted in the settlement of the state’s 
suit against the carrier. The action 
by the state was instituted following 
cancellation of a policy written by the 
Pearl in 1937 under the old state 
insurance plan. The state had claimed 
$39,809. 

J. J. Holmes, insurance commis- 
sioner of the state, said the action, 
ratified by the state treasurer, re- 
moved all questions involved, includ- 
ing a court action to recover $39,809 
claimed by the state and_ possible 
revocation of the company’s license. 
The settlement was arrived at after 
a check of refund figures and did not 
represent a compromise. 

“With the payment to the state 
treasurer, the books of the Pearl cor- 
rectly speak the facts of the transac- 
tion and all controversies relative 
thereto have come to a close,” the 
commissioner’s office announced, 
“The Pearl, in the stipulation of the 
settlement, held that it did not ad- 
mit liability of the settlement amount. 
The company now holds an unre- 
stricted license to do business in the 
state of Montana.” 
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ANOTHER VERSION OF HANDS 


ACROSS THE SEA 


HE secretary of the Sun In- 

surance Office in New York 

City not long ago released to 
the press copies of a letter he had 
written to an inquiring agent. He 
dilated at length on mutual insur- 
ance, bringing in most of the old 
threadbare charges that the mutuals 
were un-American, socialistic and in 
general devoid of merit as reliable 
carriers. It filled a page or more in 
the June 18th issue of the Insurance 
Field. 

A prominent buyer of insurance 
whose purchases of coverage runs 
into big figures each year, took the 
trouble to write the following letter 
which is quite comprehensive and 
very neatly, we think, punctures Mr. 
Middleton’s hastily considered and 
very unguarded remarks. 

This is all the more interesting in 
the light of the figures printed else- 
where in this issue showing the 
amount of business done by alien 
companies in this country during 
1941. We have no desire in these 
tense days to carry on an argument 
about American insurance business 
done overseas, but we do hazard the 
remark that the Middleton letter was 
a poor way to impress that large sec- 
tion of the American public which 
looks upon mutual insurance as the 
very top of quality and security. 
“Mr. Elliott Middleton, Secretary 
“Sun Insurance Office 
“New York City, New York 
“Dear Mr. Middleton: 

“Only press of more immediately im- 
portant matters has delayed me in ad- 
vising you of the reaction which the 
letter written by you to an un-named 
agent and reproduced in ‘The Field’ of 
June 18, has had on certain insurance 
buyers, of whom I am one. 

“All of these buyers operate along 
identical lines. They represent large in- 
terests and undertake to protect these 
interests fully and at reasonable cost. 
They hold no brief for any type of in- 
surance carrier, and are probably as free 
from prejudice as it is possible to be. 

“The first thought that came to their 
minds was the unfortunate failure on 
the part of ‘The Field’ to explain the 
publication of this letter in the same 
issue in which appeared a splendid edi- 
torial captioned ‘Divided We Fall’. The 
second thought was the untimeliness of 
the attack on American insurance in- 
stitutions by an accredited official of 
an alien organization at this most criti- 
cal time. This is especially true by rea- 
son of the fact that the home office of 
at least one other alien insurance car- 
rier has expressed itself as truly grate- 
ful to American insurance carriers for 
the generous treatment accorded the 
former in recent trying years. 

“Aside from the foregoing, permit 
me to refer to certain other features 


contained in your letter. 


“What is your definition of a cut- 
rater? Would you include in that term 
such fine institutions as the New Eng- 
land Mutuals, U. S. Guarantee Com- 
pany, the General Accident, and the 
Employers Liability — to mention only 
a few prosperous insurance carriers 
which insist upon using judgment in- 
stead of rule of thumb in fixing rates. 


“Certainly those connected with mu- 
tual insurance companies have found it 
to their personal advantage to promote 
the principles of mutual insurance. I 
would have very little faith in them if 
they pretended to do otherwise. I have 
more faith in them than in the so- 
called ‘dollar a year’ men. 

“What is anomalous on the part of 
the mutual fire insurance companies in 
advertising for the purpose of increas- 
ing their membership? Mere adver- 
tising does not throw the doors open 
to anyone and everyone to come in, and 
is certainly less likely to court disaster 
than the practice of many companies to 
put pressure on their fieldmen to pro- 
duce volume regardless of whom they 
appoint as agents, whether fit or un- 
fit, willing or unwilling, to select risks 
intelligently. 

“You say that mutuals are not sub- 
ject to the same degree of regulation or 
supervision as the stock companies. 
Will you kindly cite instances proving 
this statement? 


“As to the equitable assessment of 
hazards, it is only necessary in order 
to show that hazards are not equitably 
assessed to refer to the fact that for 
many years certain classes of risks and 
certain locations have consistently pro- 
duced high loss ratios, whereas other 
classes and other locations have with 
equal consistency produced low loss 
ratios. 

“In this connection I recall a state- 
ment made by the late Mr. Henry 
Evans, to the effect that if fire risks 
were scientifically rated, he would as 
leave write a hay warehouse as a high- 
grade office building. 


“I note that you except life insurance 
from your criticism of mutual property 
insurance on the ground that ‘life in- 
surance is an exact science’. Life insur- 
ance rates are based on two factors — 
the mortality rate and the interest rate 
— both of which have changed mate- 
rially in recent years so that the mor- 
tality rate is no longer acceptable to 
life insurance companies in computing 
rates for annuities. The interest rate 
has decreased to such an extent that 
participating companies have decreased 
their dividends and _ non-participating 
companies have advanced their fixed 
rates. What then remains to make Life 
insurance an exact science and Fire 
insurance not so? 


“Has it ever occurred to you to as- 
certain how many non-profit coopera- 
tives are operated in whole or in part 
by stock insurance carriers? I have 
quite a list of such, and will be glad 
to send same to you if you wish me 
to do so. In the meantime, I am en- 
closing herewith a photostatic copy of 
an article describing the operations of 





the Standard Forms Bureau which con- 
tinues as heretofore, despite the fact 
that the Uniform Printing & Supply 
Bureau found it necessary to reshape 
its course because of the inconsistency 
practiced by stock insurance carriers in 
criticising others for doing that of 
which they themselves were guilty — if, 
indeed, one can refer to it as a guilty 
act. 

“You say that stock insurance is the 
backbone of credit, and I certainly agree 
with you that insurance is a very ma- 
terial aid to credit. I will also agree 
with you that stock insurance as a gen- 
eral proposition has given a good ac- 
count of itself, but I certainly could 
not agree with anyone who would say 
that stock insurance is indispensable, 
or that it is undoubtedly the best in- 
surance protection available. 


“One has only to go back to the 
years of depression and note the large 
number of stock insurance carriers that 
have failed, and the absence of any 
failure on the part of a large non-stock 
insurance carrier to realize that no in- 
telligent insurance buyer will accept the 
policy of any company because it comes 
within the classification of a capital 
stock company, and is a member of the 
leading boards, bureaus and conferences 
— and reject the policy of a non-stock 
company or a stock company, which 
elects to operate without membership 
in such leading boards, bureaus, or con- 
ferences. 


“You refer to the low loss ratios 
‘during the past year or two’. Isn't 
this something of a half-truth? Un- 
doubtedly the loss ratio for the past 
year or two has been low, as it has 
been according to such statisticians as 
the Alfred M. Best Company, for at 
least the past seven years. In support 
of this statement please consider the 
article on Underwriting Profits appear- 
ing on Page VIII of the 1942 Edition 
of Best’s Insurance Reports. 


“While this letter is longer than I 
intended it to be, I believe it would be 
a mistake to close it without pointing 
out the danger to which the institution 
of insurance is exposed by reason of 
these attacks by one type of carrier on 
the other. Were insurance subject to 
the same regulations as other business 
activities, such attacks would probably 
never be made — or if made, the in- 
jured party could readily put a stop to 
them by a mere appeal to the Federal 
authorities for a cease and desist order*, 
such as those issued almost daily by 
the Federal Government, and which 
come to my desk in connection with 
certain of my duties. 


“To give you an idea of the scope of 
these cease and desist orders, I am en- 
closing herewith FTC releases, as of 
June 20 and June 27, which may be of 
interest to you in considering the pos- 
sibilities should insurance come under 
the supervision of the Federal Govern- 
ment, as seems to be more than a pos- 
sibility.” 

Editorial Note: This is an extremely interesting 
idea. A certain court in preparing a decision on 4 
Chicago case up before the Commission said that 
one of the objects of the act creating the Federal 
Trade Commission was to prevent potential injury by 

g unfair hods of iti in their in- 
cipiency. It is intriguing to think of what would 
happen to the propaganda department of not 4 few 
stock companies if insurance should be declared in- 
terstate commerce. 
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Buyers of cars in the present confused period should double-check their insurance needs. 
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Automatic Insurance of Other Cars 


The Legal Interpretations of “Automatic Coverage” and “drive-other-car” Provisions in Standard 


HE automobile liability insur- 

ance policy has during the past 

two decades been progressively 
improved and clarified. Through co- 
operative work of the insurance car- 
riers and without the direct com- 
pulsion of legislation the standard 
provisions of the policy have been 
extended to cover more and more 
fully the actual habits and practices 
of normal motorists, rather than 
some theoretical standard of conduct 
to which they do not normally con- 
form. Thus an insured car-owner 
who trades in his car and acquires 
another car does not ordinarily make 
the transfer of the insurance to the 
hew car coincide with the moment 
when he acquires the new ownership. 
For this typical situation the stand- 
ard provision entitled, ‘Automatic 
Insurance for Newly Acquired Au- 
tomobiles”, provides coverage dur- 
ing a limited period within which 
the policyholder notifies the insurer 
of the substitution. The insured car- 
Owner occasionally drives a borrowed 





Automobile Policies 


By EDWIN W. PATTERSON 
PROFESSOR OF LAW, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Author, “Essentials of Insurance Law” 


car belonging to a friend or neigh- 
bor who may have no liability insur- 
ance. The “drive-other-car provi- 
sion” extends the insurance of such 
a driver to cover his liability while 
driving the other car, with certain 
limitations. Both of these provisions 
were used first as optional endorse- 
ments on the automobile liability in- 
surance policy. After a trial period 
they were added to the standard pro- 
visions without additional charge — 
the former in 1935, the latter in 
1939. Each fills a gap in the com- 
pleteness of the protection formerly 
afforded by the policy. The present 
article is an analysis of the legal 
precedents which have thus far dealt 
with the interpretation of these pro- 
visions. ! 





1 The cases cited below were obtained by a search 
ending with the advance sheets down to July 1, 1942. 


What is a “household”? 


HE drive-other-car provision* 
excludes the case where the pol- 
icyholder (named insured) is driv- 





2 As of July 1, 1942, the provision in the Basic Lia- 
bility Form (Third Revision, October 20, 1941), reads 
as follows: > 

V_ Use of Other Private Passenger Automobiles 

Such insurance as is afforded by this policy (for 
bodily injury liability and for property damage lia- 
bility) with respect to the automobile classified as 
“pleasure and business’ applies (1) to the named 
insured, if an individual and the owner of such auto- 
mobile, or if husband and wife either or both of 
whom own such automobile, and (2) to the spouse 
of such individual if a resident of the same house- 
hold and to the employer of such named insured or 
spouse, as insured, with respect to the operation of 
any other private passenger automobile by such named 
insured or spouse or by a private chauffeur or domes 
tis servant thereof or with respect to the presence 
of any such person in such other automobile. This 
insuring agreement does not apply. 

a) to any automobile owned in full or in part by, 
registered in the name of, hired as part of a frequent 
use of hired automobiles by, or furnished for regular 
use to, the named insured or a member of his house 
hold other than such chauffeur or servant; 

(b) with respect to such employer, to any auto- 
mobile owned in full or in part by him or registered 
in his name or hired by him as part of a frequent 
use of hired automobiles; 

(c) to any insured other than as defined in this 
insuring agreement; 

(d) to injury to or death of any person who is a 
named insured; 

(e) to any accident arising out of the operation of 
an automobile repair shop, public garage, sales agency, 
service station or public parking place. 
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ing a car belonging to a member of 
his household.”* One purpose of 
this exclusion is to prevent the in- 
sured from getting insurance on two 
cars for the price of one. This he 
could do if, having insured his own 
car under a policy containing this 
clause, he could also have protection 
while regularly driving his wife’s car, 
which is not insured. It may be ar- 
gued that the insurer would not be 
harmed by this practice, assuming 
that the insured’s driving of the other 
car would be no more hazardous than 
the driving of his own car. The an- 
swer to this argument is that the 
basic liability form provides car-in- 
surance rather than driver-insurance ; 
that is, it insures the liability of a 
person defined by his relation to the 
use of a specified car, and not his 
liability as a driver in general. This 
is, of course, merely a conventional 
practice which developed because car- 
owners are more likely than car driv- 
ers to be financially responsible and 
to be willing to pay for insurance. 
As long as the car rather than the 
driver is the basis of rate-making 
and of the basic policy provisions, 
the insurance of a driver as such 
must be limited to exceptional or 
casual uses of other cars. 

This principle was recognized by 
a Federal Court in Maine in apply- 
ing the provision to the following 
facts: The named insured, a farmer, 
and his wife, invited thei: adult mar- 
ried son and his family (wife and 
child) to live with them and share 
expenses while the son was seeking 
a job. After the son had found a 
job and was preparing to move, the 
father on one occasion, at the son’s 
request, drove the son’s car (appar- 
ently uninsured) into town to take 
the “young folks” to a movie. On 
this drive the accident occurred. The 
court held that the father’s insurer 
was liable, that the adult son was 
not a member of the insured’s “‘house- 
hold” because in this instance two 
households, each with its own head, 
were living together under the same 
roof. The court also stated the pur- 
pose of the exclusion substantially as 
outlined above, and concluded that 
the father’s use of the son’s car was 
casual and not habitual.‘ 

As applied to the particular facts 
the decision is a sensible one; but 
like all interpretations of language 
which seek to give effect to its pur- 
pose rather than to its literal mean- 
ing, it creates difficulties for future 
cases which may vary from it in one 
way or another. Suppose the adult 
son were a single man, and the 
father, as here, had used the son’s 





% See paragraph (a), supra, note 2. 
4 Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co. v. Pulsifer, 41 
F. Supp. 249 (U. S. Dist. Ct., Me., Oct. 1941). 
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car on one occasion only? Would 
the court still hold that the son was 
not a member of the father’s house- 
hold ? 

A case appealed from a Federal 
court in Vermont is distinguishable 
from the Maine case. There an adult 
son who lived with his father regu- 
larly drove the father’s cars. While 
the son was driving one of these cars 
with the father’s permission, he fat- 
ally injured Violano. Because of a 
previous accident the son had been 
required to procure insurance cover- 
ing all cars that he might drive. He 
had accordingly obtained a drive- 
other-car endorsement, issued by In- 
surer B, which excluded cars be- 
longing to any member of his house- 
hold. Insurer B had certified to the 
Motor Vehicle Commissioner that 
the son was fully insured in compli- 
ance with the financial responsibility 
law. Fortunately for Insurer B the 
father had a policy of Insurer A cov- 
ering the accident car, as otherwise 
the exclusion would probably not 
have been available to B as against 
Violano’s widow. As it was, the court 
held that the father was a member 
of the son’s “household,” that the 
exclusion was valid as to A and 
that A was bound to pay the judg- 
ment up to its policy limit. Even 
where the drive-other-car clause at- 
taches (e.g., where the other car is 
owned by a friend), it provides only 
excess insurance,® that is, it pays 
only the amount by which the claim 
exceeds the policy limit of the car- 
owner’s insurance.* 

es A e 
When Automatic Insurance 
Attaches 
HE automatic insurance clause 
has been in use longer and has 
been more frequently the subject of 
judicial interpretation. The 1941 
version® differs in detail from the 

5 Farm Bureau Mutual Automobile Ins. Co. v. Vio- 
lano, 123 F. 2d 692 (C. C. A., Vt., 1941). 

6 By the terms of the “Other Insurance’’ condition 
of the standard provisions. 

7 Zurich General Accident & Liability Ins. Co. v. 
Clamor, 124 F. 2d 717 (C. C. A., IIL, 1942). 

8 The Third Revision (Oct., 1941) of the Basic Lia- 
bility Form (see note 2, supra) contains this clause: 

VIL Automatic Insurance for Newly Acquired Au- 
tomobiles 

If the named insured who is the owner of the auto 
mobile acquires ownership of another automobile and 
so notifies the company within thirty days following 
the date of its delivery to him, such insurance as is 
afforded by this policy applies also to such other 
automobile as of such delivery date: 

(a) if it replaces an automobile described in this 
policy, but only to the extent the insurance is ap- 
plicable to the replaced automobile, or 

(b) if it is an additional automobile and if the 


company insures all automobiles owned by the named 
insured at such delivery date, but only to the extent 


the insurance is applicable to all such previously 
owned automobiles. 
This insuring agreement does not apply: (a) to 


any loss against which the named insured has other 
valid and collectible insurance, or (b) except dur- 
ing the policy period, but if such delivery date is 
prior to the effective date of this policy, the insur- 
ance applies as of such effective date. 

he named insured shall pay any additional pre- 
mium required because of the application of the in- 
surance to such other automobile. The insurance termi- 
nates upon the replaced automobile on such deliv- 
ery date. 


sarlier versions, especially with re- 
spect to the period within which the 
insured is required to give notice of 
the substitution of another car, which 
was formerly ten days, and is now 
thirty days. The judicial decisions 
thus far published have involved 
one of the earlier varieties of this 
clause. Special provisions of this type 
in fleet policies were judicially con- 
strued before the automatic insur- 
ance clause became a part of the 
standard coverage, and these prece- 
dents also throw light on the inter- 
pretation of the standard clause. 

The automatic insurance does not 
attach unless the named insured ac- 
quires ownership of the other auto- 
mobile before the date of the acci- 
dent in question. Hence where a 
grocer had insurance on his light 
truck, which was undergoing repairs, 
his insurer was not liable for an ac- 
cident occurring while his employe 
was driving another truck borrowed 
by the named insured from the ga- 
rage man.® This accident would, 
however, apparently have been cov- 
ered by a clause now in the basic 
form, which supplements the auto- 
matic insurance clause and fills a 
gap in coverage revealed by the de- 
cision cited.1° The drive-other-car 
clause would not apply here because 
it covers only the named insured 
(and spouse residing with him) as 
driver, and his chauffeur or domestic 
servant.11 The driver in the Ala- 
bama case was apparently a com- 
mercial, not a “domestic,” employe. 
A California case also held that the 
insured must have acquired owner- 
ship before the accident, since it 
held that if the jury found that the 
named insured was then driving the 
car “simply to try the same out with 
an idea of its possible purchase,” and 
that the car still belonged to the 
dealer, the driver’s insurer was not 
liable.12 The dealer’s insurance, if 
any, would presumably cover this ac- 
cident ; and so would the drive-other- 
car clause (if any) in the prospective 
customer’s policy. 

The automatic insurance clause 
does not cover cars hired or_ bor- 
rowed by the named insured, since 
he does not “acquire ownership” of 
such cars. A Minnesota case in- 
volved a fleet policy containing a 
provision for “after-acquired” cars 
similar to the standard automatic in- 
surance clause. The policy was held 

9 Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. v. Chapman, 200 So. 
125 (Ala. Supreme Court, 1941). 

19 Clause VI of ‘Insuring Agreements,’ 
“Temporary Use of Substitute Automobile.” 

11 Supra, note 2, 

12 Dean v. Niagara Fire Ins. Co., 68 P. 2d 1021, 24 
Cal. App. Supp. 762 (1937). 

13 The driving of a car by a prospective buyer for 
a try-out seems not to fall within the exception of 


clause (e) (supra, note 2), as “arising out of the 
operation of (a) . . . sales agency.” 
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not. to cover a truck borrowed or 
hired temporarily by the named in- 
sured ; the insurer of the truck-owner 
was held solely liable for an acci- 
dent occurring while the truck was 
being driven in the borrower’s busi- 
ness.!4 The “Temporary Use”’ clause 
of the standard provisions!» covers 
other cars which are borrowed tem- 
porarily to replace a broken-down car 
of the borrower. The drive-other- 
car clause applies only to “pleasure 
and business” use. A gap is thus 
found in the standard provisions 
with respect to the commercial use 
of a car hired by the named insured 
as an additional car. This gap can 
be filled by special endorsement. 


. * . 
“Replacement” or “Additional” 
Car? 


HILE the automatic insurance 

clause is designed for the typi- 
cal case where the policyholder re- 
places the insured car with a newly 
acquired car, yet it expressly cov- 
ers also the case where the newly ac- 
quired car is an additional car, if 
the insurer insures “all automobiles 
owned by the named insured” at the 
date of such delivery. This condi- 
tion is based on the assumption that 
intends to have all after-acquired 
cars insured in the same company 
as his present cars. The expression, 
“all automobiles owned by the named 
insured,” includes the case where the 
named insured owns only one car. 
Hence the question whether the new- 
ly acquired car is a “replacement” 
car or an “additional” car, though it 
affects the insured’s liability for an 
additional premium, is not decisive 
of the question whether the insurance 
attaches, for it may attach in either 
event. 

Is “replacement” determined by 
the insured’s not using the original 
car (after acquiring the other car) 
or by the terms of his notice to the 
insurer? The answer probably is 
that either of these facts may con- 
stitute “replacement.” If the insured 
disposed of the original car when he 
took delivery of the other car, his 
notice means that the other car is a 
replacement. If he has kept the old 
car but has ceased to use it under 
circumstances which indicate that the 
cessation is permanent, the same con- 
clusion follows. Yet the fact that 
the insured continues to use both cars 
is not decisive as to the coverage 
since the insured’s notice then means 
that he is bound to pay a premium 
for an additional car. The doubtful 
case is the one in which the insured 
retains and uses both the original and 


14Clarno v. Gamble Robinson Co., 190 Minn. 256, 
251 N. W. 269 (1933). 
15 Supra, note 10. 
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the other car, and gives notice that 
the latter “replaces” the former. It 
would seem that “replaces” may 
mean either “replaces in use” or “re- 
places under the policy”, and hence 
in this last case the other car only 
would be covered. Hence replace- 
ment-in-use is not decisive of the in- 
surer’s liability. Two cases which in- 
dicate a contrary view did not con- 
sider the “additional car” option. 

In a New Hampshire case the in- 
sured’s original car had become worn 
out and had not been used for about 
two months before he acquired a sec- 
ond car; on the same day he had an 
accident while driving the second car. 
As he gave notice to the insurer 
within ten days, the insurer was prop- 
erly held under a duty to defend the 
suit. 16 The court said that the old 
car was “replaced,” but this seems 
unnecessary to the determination of 
the insurer’s liability. A Federal Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals opinion seems 
to have overlooked the insured’s op- 
tion. The insured bought a Zephyr 
without trading in the insured Buick, 
which he ceased to use at that time 
and stored with the dealer for sale; 
he planned to buy still another car 
if he sold the Buick. No purchaser 
had been found when the accident in 
question occurred eleven days later ; 
and at that time no notice of the new 
acquisition had been given. The court 
properly held the insurer was under 
no duty to defend the suit, because 
of the failure to give notice.17 How- 
ever, as an additional reason for de- 
nying recovery, the court stated that 
the insurer was not liable because 
the Zephyr did not replace the Buick. 
At any time, said the court, the Buick 
could have been used and would have 
been insured. The court then as- 
sumed (as the appellant conceded ) 
that it was “the purpose of the in- 
surer to cover only one car.”'* That 
this assumption is erroneous is clearly 
shown by the alternative provision 
for additional cars, which was con- 
tained in the clause quoted by the 
court in its opinion. 

The insured who retains the orig- 
inal car and acquires a second one 
can, during the period of thirty days 
(formerly ten days) after delivery of 
the second car: — (a) make the in- 
surer liable on the new car alone by 
giving notice of replacement; (b) 
make the insurer liable on both cars 
by giving notice that he has acquired 
an additional car; (c) make the in- 
surer still liable on the old car alone 
by failing to give any notice. If no 
"36 Merchant’s Mutual Casualty Ins. Co. v. Lambert, 
90 N. H. 507, 11 A. 2d 361 (1940), 127 A. L. R. 
183B (declaratory judgment proceeding). The wording 
of the notice is not given. 

17 Mitcham vy. Traveler's Indemnity Co., 127 F. 2d 


27 (Cc. C. A. N. C., 1942) (declaratory judgment 
proceeding). 
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accident occurs during this period 
from the use of either car, he in ef- 
fect, gets coverage of two cars for 
the premium on one by electing either 
(a) or (c) at the end of the period. 
An insured would be badly advised 
to defer his notice until the last min- 
ute; yet such delay may prove a 
useful convenience to him. The no- 
tice requirement is thus of the es- 
sence of the coverage. 


A further difficulty arises from the 
conflict between language which in- 
dicates that the acquisition and de- 
livery of the car are to occur after 
the policy takes effect (“if the named 
insured acquires ownership” ) 
and language indicating that the de- 
livery and acquisition may antedate 
the policy.1® The latter provides for 
the case where the insured, after the 
policy has been written on Car A 
but before its effective date, takes 
delivery on Car B. If the insured 
owns another car when the policy is 
issued, and intentionally omits it 
from the policy (e.g., because it is 
undergoing repairs), can he later 
use it in replacement of an insured 
car and hold the insurer liable on 
giving notice from the date of re- 
placement? A _ recent lI ederal case 
held not on the ground that the car 
was not “newly acquired.”*" As 
was pointed out above, under the 
standard provision the other car 
need not be “newly acquired” after 
the effective date of the policy. Yet 
the decision is correct because the re- 
quired notice was not given within 
the specified period after the “de- 
livery” of the car to the insured. 

A recent West Virginia case took a 
contrary view and held the insurer 
liable on a truck which, though ac- 
quired after the policy date and more 
than two months before the date of 
accident and notice, was first used as 
a replacement of an insured truck 
within the prescribed period before 
notice was given.2! The court seized 
upon the languagé, “if it replaces an 
automobile described in this policy,” 
as indicating that coverage began 
with replacement and hence the 
period for giving notice began with 
replacement, contrary to the express 
language that the period ran from 
“delivery” to the insured. This deci- 
sion unjustifiably extends the period 
within which the named insured can 





18 127 F. 2d at p. 29. 

19 Second (b) clause, supra, note 8: “. . . but if 
such delivery date .. .” 

20 Commercial Standard Ins. Co. v. Central Produce 

Co., 42 F. Supp. 31 (D. C., Tenn., 1941) (declara- 
tory judgment proceeding). The report does not give 
the wording of the “other car’’ clause. 
21 Thompson v. State Automobile Ins. Co., 11 S. E. 
2d 849 (W. Va., 1940) (action by injured party 
against insurer). The named insured owned three other 
trucks which were not insured; hence the “‘addi- 
tional-car” clause did not apply. The truck in ques- 
tion was not equipped (with tanks) to replace an in- 
sured truck until shortly before the replacement; thie 
peculiar fact seems to have influenced the court. 
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choose to be insured for loss-collect- 
ing and not insured for premium- 
paying. It is doubtless true, that, 
as the West Virginia court urges, the 
automatic coverage of a replacement 
(not “additional” ) car should be ex- 
tended to a truck acquired by the 
insured as a reserve for replace- 
ments, as of the time when the re- 
placement occurs. However, that is 
not the contract which the companies 
are making. 
¥ a * 
Notice to the Insurer 

HE insurer is liable for acci- 

dents involving another car if 
(among other “ifs”) the named in- 
sured “so notifies the company within 
thirty (formerly ten) days following 
the date of its delivery to him.” De- 
spite some learned discussion as to 
whether this is a “condition prece- 
dent” or a “condition subsequent,” 
it suffices to say that the giving of 
notice is a necessary condition of 
the insurer’s duty to defend, pay and 
perform its other insurance agree- 
ments, with respect to the other car. 
The reported cases have consistently 
given effect to the condition, with the 
exception of a Missouri Appeals de- 
cision, which held notice five months 
after delivery of the replacement car 
to be sufficient, because the policy 
did not expressly provide that fail- 
ure to give notice, within thirty days 
after delivery, should operate as a 
“forfeiture.”22 The word “if” is 
generally sufficient to create a con- 
dition, and the insurer ought not to 
be required to encumber the policy 
with additional language for rhetori- 
cal emphasis. 

Failure to give notice within the 
prescribed period after delivery was 
held to negative liability of the in- 
surer, despite the argument that the 
heading of the clause “Automatic in- 
surance,” was misleading to the in- 
sured.2* The insurance is “auto- 
matic” only if the insured gives no- 
tice within the prescribed periods 
after delivery.24 With respect to what 
constitutes “delivery,” the courts 
have held it to mean the physical tak- 
ing of possession by the insured as 
owner of the car, even though license 
plates are not then transferred to the 
other car,25 and even though the 
insured intends to trade in this other 
car immediately for still another 
car.26 That the insured was in doubt 
as to whether the other car was one 





22 Ash-Grove Lime & Portland Cement Co. v. South- 
ern Surety Co., 225 Mo. App. 712, 39 S. W. 2d 431 
(1931). 

23 Continental Ins. Co. v. Trenner, 35 F. Supp. 643 
(D. C., E. D., Pa., 1939). 

24 Jamison v. Phoenix Indemnity Co., 40 F. Supp. 
87 (D. C., N. J., 1941) (action by injured party). 

25 Merchants Mut. Casualty Ins. Co. v. Lambert, 
supra, note 16; Dean v. Niagara Fire Ins. Co., supra, 
note . 

26 Maryland Casualty Co. v. Toney, 16 S. E. 2d 
340 (Va., 1941). 
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for the operation of which it would 
be held legally responsible, and after 
consulting the insurer’s local agent 
decided not to give notice, does not 
excuse its failure to do so.27 Thus 
far only two cases have failed to give 
full effect to the notice require- 
ment.2% 

Notice provisions in insurance con- 
tracts have sometimes been stretched 
and warped by courts to avoid hard- 
ship or “forfeiture.” With some 
mental aberrations the courts confine 
this process to the less important 
conditions in the contract.2® Notice 
provisions usually relate to the oc- 
currence of an insured loss, and a 
delay in giving such a notice may not 
be so prejudicial to the insurer as 
to require that the insured “forfeit” 
his otherwise sufficient legal right 
against the insurer. Should the no- 
tice provision in the automatic in- 
surance clause be similarly con- 
strued ? ; 

This notice provision is, at least 
under some circumstances, an indis- 
pensable part of the coverage because 
it identifies the property insured. 
Where the facts are such that the 
éther car can be treated by the 
named insured as either a replace- 
ment car, an additional car, or an 
uninsured car, the insurer incurs the 
risk of adverse selection, that is, that 
policyholders who have accidents dur- 
ing the notice period will give notice 
and gladly pay the additional pre- 
mium, while policyholders who do 
not may so elect as to save a pre- 
mium. While the proportion of cases 
in which such selection occurs will 
not be very great, yet an insurance 
company that collects premiums from 
its policyholders only when they sus- 
tain losses will not long survive. 
Hence to prolong the period within 
which notice may be given beyond 
that specified (thirty days after de- 
livery of the other car) is to increase 
the insurer’s burden due to adverse 
selection. In such cases the notice pro- 
vision should be enforced strictly.3° 

However, where the original car 
is sold and delivered by the insured 
at the time when the replacement car 
is acquired, and the insured has al- 
ready paid a premium adequate for 
the new car for the remainder of the 
policy term, the possibility of ad- 
verse selection is eliminated. Even 
if the insured did not want insur- 
ance on the new car, he could re- 
27 Hobbs- Western Co. v. Employers’ Liability Assur. 
Corp., Ltd., 102 F. 2d 32 (C. C. A., Ark., 1939) 
(fleet coverage; not the standard provision). 

28 Supra, notes 21, 22. 

29 Patterson, Supervening Impossibility of Perform- 
ing Conditions in Insurance Contracts (1922) 22 Co- 
lumbia Law Rev. 613. As to waiver and estoppel, 
Patterson, Essentials of Insurance Law (1935), 420. 

80 As courts strictly enforce the time limit for the 
payment of premiums under a life insurance policy, 


because of adverse selection. See 22 Columbia L. Rev. 
a tp. 617. 





claim the unearned premium (on the 
replaced car) only from the date of 
his notice of cancellation. In such a 
case the notice provision is a means 
of informing the insurer that the in- 
sured has by actual replacement made 
his election. Hence death, disable- 
ment or other fortuitous events which 
prevent the insured from giving no- 
tice within the prescribed period may 
well be held to excuse the delay.*! 
Thus the court is called upon to de- 
termine the function which the notice 
fulfills under the circumstances of 
the type of case before it. 

The notice provision does not spec- 
ify to whom the notice is to be given, 
and no reported cases have raised 
this point. Presumably notice to any 
licensed agent of the insurer in the 
state®2 would be sufficient, though 
the notice should normally be given 
to the agent who wrote the policy, 
if he is accessible. The contents of 
the notice are not prescribed, further 
than that it must state that the named 
insured has acquired ownership of 
another automobile. In view of the 
insured’s options referred to above, 
it might well be required that the no- 
tice state whether the newly acquired 
car is an “additional” or a “replace- 
ment” car. 

e 68 * 


Additional Premium 


HE earlier clause stated that it 

did not apply “unless” the in- 
sured paid any additional premium 
required for the other car. In one 
case it was contended that the in- 
surer was not liable because the in- 
sured had failed to pay the addi- 
tional premium. The court very 
sensibly held that the insured could 
not be expected to pay the additional 
premium until the insurer had noti- 
fied him of the amount due; and 
added by way of dictum that the 
failure of the insured to pay within 
a reasonable time after such notice 
would bar the insured’s claim.®? This 
dictwm seems dubious. At all events 
the current provision does not make 
the payment of an additional pre 
mium a condition of the insurer’s lia- 
bility. It provides that the named 
insured “shall pay any additional pre- 
mium required.”*4 By giving the re- 
quired notice to the insurer the in- 
sured promises to pay the additional 
premium, if any, to be determined 
by the insurer’s usual schedule of 
rates. Presumably the premium is 
due as soon as the insurer notifies the 


(Continued on page 27) 





81 See Mutual Life Ins. Co. v. Johnson, 293 U. 5 
335, 55 Sup. Ct. 154 (1934); Restatement of the Law 
Contracts, sec. 301. 

82 As provided by N. Y. Insurance Law (1939), see 
167 (1) (ec). 

83 Merchants Mut. Casualty Ins, Co, v. Lambert 
supra, note 16. 

84 See last paragraph of the provision, supra, note 8 
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Even the most expert ambulance service is not so good as stopping 
accidents before they occur. 


Scientific Approach to 
— Safety Programs 


Value of Accident Records and Analyses in Solving 
Prevention Problems 


By P. D. BETTERLEY 


CONSULTANT FOR 


UCCESS in maintaining pro- 
s duction is based on efficiency, 

which in turn is dependent to 
a major degree on the safe condi- 
tions of plant and operations. Pre- 
vention is the first objective and the 
activity may be subdivided into (1) 
full elimination of the primary cause, 
and (2) when the foregoing is im- 
possible, reduce the risk to a min- 
imum, 


There are many different ways of 
developing and maintaining safe con- 
ditions, but it is my contention that 
most successful results cannot be at- 
tained unless the problem is first 
recognized and an effort immediately 
made to uncover the initial causes of 
accidents, which have recently oc- 
curred. This is where accident rec- 


ords and analyses become important 
factors in the safety program. How- 
ever, there must be a definite plan 
to make the safety program work 
and the following procedure is sug- 
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gested: (1) Tix management’s re- 

sponsibility ; (2) discover what causes 
® J 

accidents; (3) analyze the hazards 

and the employes; and (4) make 

practical use of records. 


Management Responsibility 


No plan will succeed without com- 
petent leadership by top managers, 
and safety engineering was initiated 
by the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion head, who must have made some 
careful analyses, or at least had 
studied the accident record in those 
plants. It is reported that the oper- 
ating officials claimed steel mills 
could not be operated without numer- 
ous accidents, but top management 
assumed its responsibility. The re- 
sults were phenomenal and inspired 
many others to act, yet unfortun- 
ately, there are business managers 
today who feel that many accidents 
are unavoidable. 


With all the work of the National 


? 
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Safety Council, insurance companies, 
state authorities, and others, we have 
hardly scratched the surface in ac- 
cident control. It is my firm con 

viction that this failure is largely 
due to lack of proper planning and 
analysis. There has not been a com 

plete coordination of prevention ac- 
tivity with production and general 
management supervision. Spasmodic 
efforts, yes, usually developed afte: 
a serious accident when executives 
tumbled all over themselves, formu 

lated many impractical rules, wasted 
much money and energy. Safety in- 
spectors find it difficult to get the 
attention of major executives to in- 
duce them to analyze even the nor- 
mal loss conditions and to consider 
safety programs. Too often they are 
put off until a more convenient sea 

son — when business is good, execu 

tives are too busy, and when depres 

sions come, the safety program is 
often the first to be bounced for 
economy sake (a decidedly false 
economy viewpoint ). 

Directors of firms should desig 
nate an official to assume responsi 
bility for the safety of the plant and 
see that the safety program and rec- 
ords of accidents receive that official's 
frequent regular attention. There 
are many large firms where execu- 
tives receive a report of accidents 
only once a year and that on the 
initiative of the safety inspector, 
rather than the top officials. Simply 
stated, casualties cannot be controlled 
that way. An official of a company 
was asked if the firm had analyzed its 
hazards, and the reply was that the 
directors devoted an entire meeting 
once a year to a discussion of the 
insured hazards, but admitted that 
nothing was done in regard to the 
uninsured hazards. An inspection re- 
vealed serious hazards in that plant 
— lack of analysis, failure to assume 
logical responsibility were conducive 
to the conditions found. 

The vice-president of a large casu- 
alty insurance company made _ the 
comment that a certain concern had 
an enviable employe accident loss rec- 
ord and was of the opinion that it 
was due basically to the fact that an 
executive in charge of prevention did 
not spend all of his time in his office 
chair. In other words, executives 
should analyze hazards, know the 
causes of them, steer the prevention 
program and defend those appointed 
to conduct it. THEY MUST GO 
ALL THE WAY INTO SAFETY! 


e 63 * 
The Causes of Accidents 


IRST, the causes of accidents 
must be established. We can’t hit 
a bull’s-eye blindfolded! Generally, 
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accidents are attributable to the em- 
ploye, because that person is the one 
actually involved, doing the work 
that normally produce accidents, but 
before placing the responsibility at 
that point, it is well to investigate. 
Each of us will at times perform some 
act in a dangerous manner and ad- 
mit it, but resent being classified as 
a careless person, when there were 
other contributing causes. The aver- 
age employe is anxious to avoid in- 
jury and wants to be called a safe 
worker. If he has frequent accidents, 
there must be a definite reason for 
them, usually induced by physical 
conditions or lack of precautions, by 
one or more persons. 

Always we should remember the 
fundamental difference between the 
cause of an accident and the cause of 
the injury. The cause of an injury 
may be a fall from a ladder, but the 
cause of the accident might be weak- 
ness in the ladder itself, lack of 
safety treads on it, or failure to prop- 
erly place the ladder. (Only one out 
of these three is chargeable to the 
injured person.) Some years ago a 
painter fell five feet when a staging 
collapsed, the results being fatal. 
Investigation revealed that a cross 
board on the staging had a bad knot, 
thereby greatly reducing its strength. 
Was the accident due to a fall or 
improper staging ? Could the respon- 
sibility have been placed on the fore- 
man, who permitted the maintenance 
men to use defective lumber? The 
incident teaches a lesson — the need 
for prior analysis of operating prac- 
tices. 

DETERMINING FACTORS: 
Every analysis must reveal the spe- 
cific factors which tend to produce 
risks, whether or not accidents have 
previously occurred through those 
causes. I have always maintained 
that statistics must not be relied upon 
to dictate a future course, but are 
merely a single factor among many. 
They may serve as warnings. 

We are living in a machine age, 
which is very complex, introducing 
hazards not present under the earlier 
simpler hand processes. This is also 
a synthetic age, utilizing elements 
which may be common, but the com- 
bination of them introduces new and 
unknown hazards — with the possi- 
bility that the average individual 
knows nothing of the dangers until 
an accident occurs. The chemist who 
concocts dangerous mixtures, and 
the chemical egineer who introduces 
them into production processes should 
give warnings and prescribe anti- 
dotes. 

There are inherent or common haz- 
ards in certain industries, such as 
the use of explosives, the existence 
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of open pits, and punch-press opera- 
tions. These could be multiplied 
many times and it is interesting to 
study the cause of accidents in rela- 
tion thereto. It may be found that 
the number of injuries due to such 
inherent hazards are relatively few 
in proportion to the apparent risk. 
The reason is that dangers are ob- 
vious, putting the employes on the 
alert and this suggests that employes 
should be warned as to all hazards. 
We would not subscribe to the opin- 
ion of many operating foremen that 
nothing should be done about it — 
rather we would guard those opera- 
tions as far as practical. 

Many accidents are normally 
charged to speeding up processes, 
particularly in wartimes, but I be- 
lieve it is not as much a determin- 
ing factor as is represented, for it 
is recalled that a plant under ob- 
servation during the first World War 
experienced only a minor increase in 
accident frequency in spite of tripled 
production. If such speeding process 
results in neglect to properly main- 
tain machinery, safe conditions and 
a prevention program, there will be 
accidents, but not beyond possible 
control by management. Both from 
accident and efficiency standpoint, the 
equipment should be shutdown, ex- 
amined, cleaned and repaired at reg- 
ular intervals, as is done by many 
firms who operate on a continuous 
basis. 

While there are similar potential 
accident causes prevalent in every in- 
dustry and place of operation, there 
are conditions peculiar to each that 
definitely determine the experience of 
the individual unit. In fact, we can 
frequently find a hazard at one ma- 
chine not existing at another of the 
same kind. To say that belt, chain, 
and gear drives as a class are dan- 
gerous fundamental causes of acci- 
dents may be true, yet we may safely 
leave unguarded certain units which 
are basically protected by the ma- 
chine or equipment itself. Accessi- 
bility is a determining factor. Can 
the employe approach the point of 
danger on a machine? Can he reach 
farther and around a normal guard 
because he is tall and has long arms ? 
Will the type of clothing produce 
injury by catching in machinery — 
to illustrate, sleeves rolled up are 
more dangerous than short sleeves. 
What about the light and ventilating 
conditions ? 

The accident prone employe is 
often mentioned as a determining 
factor and it must be admitted that 
there are those who through physi- 
cal handicaps may not be able to 
avoid injury as effectively as those 
persons with more agility and mental 





keenness, yet a determining factor 
in reducing accidents is the place- 
ment of each individual where best 
fitted to work. You often hear it 
said that a person was lucky, but it 
is very poor policy for the individual 
or the firm to rely upon luck. The 
analyst should learn what the results 
might have been under slightly dii- 
ferent circumstances. 


Another determining factor in most 
cases is the attitude of the super- 
visors, who are close to the daily 
operating conditions. Does the fore- 
man or supervisor believe in safety 
and use the right methods? If the 
answer is negative, it will be an al- 
most impossible task to combat the 
accident problem. For sometime a 
firm had experienced numerous em- 
ploye accidents and the superintend- 
ent boasted of his “big stick’”’ meth- 
ods — if employes violated safety 
rules they were disciplined and occa- 
sionally discharged. By suggestive 
examples, it was pointed out to the 
superintendent that such severe proc- 
edure created resentment and tended 
to defeat the very safety program he 
sought to enforce. Without openly 
conceding the point, he gradually 
changed to more reasonable and co- 
operative methods, with the result 
that the factory became a leader in 
safety. 

es « ® 


Analysis 


HE value of an analysis has 

been proven many times over 
by discovery of unknown hazards or 
causes the business firms never sus- 
pected existed, and it serves to stim- 
ulate further research. Its real pur- 
pose is currently to find out all there 
is to learn about cause and effect, 
to determine how to attack the cause 
at its source. It is a common mis- 
take to wait until an accident occurs, 
then rush about making a stab here 
and there, upsetting morale and 
breaking down confidence of em- 
ployes in their managers. There must 
be a systematic approach to accident 
control. 

There is need of management sym- 
pathy and support. There should be 
counsel with those on the outside of 
the organization who are in a posi- 
tion to give sound advice. An analysis 
by an outsider who has had special 
training and experience, at least at 
the time of initiating a safety pro- 
gram, or when an existing plan needs 
to be stimulated, will logically be 
beneficial. It is a well-known axiom 
that those who are closest to the 
problem often miss the opportunity 
to remedy it, and it is a common 
error among insured firms to leave 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Alien Insurance in the 
United States 


HE stream of millions of dol- 
lars in profits on their Amer- 
ican operations, which alien and 
alien-controlled fire insurance and 
casualty insurance companies doing 
business in the United States have 
been remitting annually to their for- 
eign home offices over a period of 
many years, died away to a mere 
trickle in 1941. 


The reason was not that such com- 
panies suffered a decrease in pre- 
mium volume or in profits on their 
United States business during the 
year. They collected $344,939,475 in 
premiums in 1941, 8.7 per cent more 
than in 1940, a year which had in 
turn been better than 1939; there 
was set aside for the payment of 
dividends to controlling alien insur- 
ance companies, and for remittance 
to foreign home offices, a total of 
$21,855,085, which was 14.9 per cent 
more than was so set aside in 1940. 
That little of it actually found its 
way abroad was due to the fact that 
earnings of the United States branch 
offices of 41 British fire insurance 
and casualty insurance companies 
had been assigned to the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, and the 
capital stock of 41 British-owned 
United States fire insurance and cas- 
ualty insurance companies had been 
put up as collateral, in connection 
with the loan of $425,000,000 to the 
British Government which was au- 
thorized in July, 1941. Both the earn- 
ings of the United States branches 
and the dividends on the stock held 
as collateral are applied on the loan. 


And since most of the alien and 
alien-controlled insurers doing busi- 
ness in this country are British-con- 
trolled, and the funds of some insur- 
ance carriers domiciled in other coun- 
tries have been frozen, it is plain 
that all save a negligible percentage 
of the profits earned by such com- 
panies in 1941 remained in the 
United States. 


The purpose of this study is to 
present a purely factual picture of 
some of the broader financial aspects 
of the United States operations, dur- 
ing the calendar year 1941, of all 
alien and alien-controlled fire insur- 
ance and casualty insurance com- 
panies licensed to do business in this 
country — such as volume of premi- 
ums written, amount of surplus and 
voluntary reserves, remittances to 
alien home offices, and dividends paid. 





The term “remittances to alien home 
offices” is used throughout in the 
limited sense of meaning funds set 
aside as available for this purpose; 
under actual present conditions these 
find their way to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, or to other 
United States depositories, in most 
cases. It is a compilation from a 
number of the standard sources of 
insurance statistics which reflect the 
official reports made annually by in- 
surance companies to the insurance 
regulatory departments of the sev- 
eral states. It includes under “fire 
insurance companies” the organiza- 
tions writing marine insurance. 

Alien insurance companies are 
those incorporated in foreign coun- 
tries, and licensed to conduct busi- 
ness in the United States through 
branch offices. Alien-controlled in- 
surance companies are those incor- 
porated in the United States but 
openly controlled, through stock own- 
ership, by insurance companies of for- 
eign countries or by other alien inter- 
ests. It goes without saying that 
many United States insurance com- 
panies have alien stockholders, and 
in some cases the alien ownership 
may be such that it really controls 
the company. But no effort has been 
made here to do the detective work 
which would be required to deter- 
mine whether there are American in- 
surance carriers thus under alien con- 
trol; probably there are very few, 
or none, such companies. The alien 
control of the companies here in- 
cluded is in every case openly ad- 
mitted, and a matter of public record. 

As was to be expected, due to 
world conditions, there were a num- 
ber of changes in the alien insurance 
picture in the United States during 
1941. Apart from the most signifi- 
cant event in this field during the 
year — the deal with the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation—the 
more important happenings of 1941 
were: 

Transfer of the home office of the 
Canton Insurance Office, Ltd., from 
Hong Kong, China, to London, Eng- 
land; transfer of the home office of the 
Netherlands Insurance Company, Ltd. 
— which until two years ago had been 
located at The Hague, Holland — from 
the Netherlands East Indies to Willem- 
stad, Curacao; transfer of the home of- 
fice of the Yang Tsze Insurance Asso- 
ciation, Ltd., from Shanghai, China, to 
Svdney, Australia. 

The virtual discontinuance of the 
United States business of five French 
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fire insurance companies — the French 
Union and Universal Insurance Com- 
pany, Paris; the General Fire Assur- 
ance Company, Paris; La _ Paternelle 
Fire and General Insurance Company, 
Ltd., Paris; the Union Fire, Accident, 
and General Insurance Company, Paris; 
and the Urbaine Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Paris. 

The taking over for liquidation by 
the New York Insurance Department 
of the General Insurance Company, 
Ltd., of Trieste, Italy. 

The taking over by the New York 
Insurance Department, upon the dec- 
laration of war against Japan, of the 
Sumitomo Marine and Fire Insurance 
Company, Ltd., of Tokio, and the To- 
kio Marine and Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Ltd., as a prelude to their going 
under the control of the Federal au- 
thorities. 

The assumption by the Constitution 
Reinsurance Company of New York of 
the United States assets and liabilities 
of the Baltica Insurance Company of 
Copenhagen, Denmark; the taking over 
by the Christiana General Insurance 
Corporation of New York of the United 
States business of the Christiana Gen- 
eral Insurance Company of Oslo, Nor- 
way. 

The sale of two subsidiaries of the 
Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Ltd., of Japan — the Standard 
Insurance Company of New York, and 
the Standard Surety and Casualty Com- 
pany of New York — to an American 
insurance carrier, the Aetna Insurance 
Company, of Hartford, Conn. 


The purchase by American interests 
of the Metropolitan Fire Reinsurance 
Company of New York; it was con- 
trolled formerly by. the Societe Anonyme 
de Reassurances, of France. 

The formation of the General Secur- 
ity Assurance Corporation of New 
York, to take over the United States 
business of the General Fire Assurance 
Company, of France. 

Purchase of control of the Detroit 
National Fire Insurance Company, and 
the reinsuring of its business, by the 
Royal Insurance Company, Ltd., of 
England. 

; e ee 


HE present study stems from 

one made several years ago by 
the American Mutual Alliance, which 
compiled certain ‘information upon 
the United States operations of alien 
insurance companies during the dec- 
ade 1928-1937, and published it in a 
pamphlet titled “Alien Insurance in 
the United States”. The original 
study’s findings, expressed in the 
briefest terms, were: 

The United States branch offices of 
alien fire insurance and casualty insur- 
ance companies received $2,044,689,443 
in premiums during the decade 1928- 
1937 — of which $139,457,904 was re- 
mitted to home offices as far senarated 
as London, Paris, Madrid, Oslo, Trieste, 
Tokio, Hong Kong, Auckland and Sydney. 


Alien-controlled fire insurance and 
casualty insurance companies in the 
United States received $1,020,597,484 in 
premiums during the decade 1928-1937 
— out of which they paid dividends of 
$58,035,338 to their stockholders, which 
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are largely alien insurance companies. 

Since that time this publication 
has compiled annually similar in- 
formation. In 1938 such companies 
showed a decline of about 5 per cent 
from their 1937 premium volume, 
but there was an increase in the 
amount of remittances to foreign 
home offices and in dividends to 
stockholders. The premium volume 
of 1939 showed a slight drop from 
that of 1938, but there was a decided 
drop in the amount of remittances 
and dividends. In 1940 there was 
an increase of about 4 per cent over 
1939 in premium volume, and a large 
increase in the total of remittances 
and dividends. In 1941 there was 
another increase in premium volume 
of such companies of 8.7 per cent 
over 1940, and an increase of 14.9 
per cent in the total of remittances 
and dividends. As explained, how- 
ever, little of this amount — which 
was $21,855,085 — actually went 
abroad. 


The following table shows the com- 
parative premiums, remittances, and 
dividends for the past two years: 
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1940 1941 
Premiums Written 
a Alien Fire Ins. Companies........57 
SIGE pecctrctene eats $126,394,133 
11....Alien Casulaty Ins. Companies....11 
So TEI sot secccicee- ee $ 96,117,766 
42.........Alien-controlled Fire Ins......... 42 
Companies 
5 CO S04. Fs... . $ 67,916,292 
12......Alien-controlled Casualty Ins.......11 
Companies 
Dee ene . $ 54,511,284 
Total U. S. Premiums of Alien and 
Alien-controlled Fire and Casualty 
Insurance Companies 
EF IG in comccncsereencestasaess $344,939,475 
Remittances to Alien Home Offices 
61. Alien Fire Ins. Companies........57 
Les $ 9,571,420 
11....Alien Casualty Ins. Companies....11 
$ 3, (RR ae $ 3,939,168 
Dividends to Stockholders 
42..........Alien-controlled Fire Ins...........42 
Companies 
REIS oo es $ 5,236,997 
12......Alien- controlled Casualty Ins.......11 
Companies 
a |: | | ae mE Re) 
Total Remittances and Dividends of 
Alien and Alien-controlled Fire and 
Casualty Insurance Companies 
| ee es $ 21,855,085 


One of the principal reasons why 
so much business is done by alien 


1941 BUSINESS 


insurance carriers is that in the past 
it has not been much more difficult 
for an alien company to establish 
itself in the United States than it 
has been to organize a domestic com- 
pany. In almost all cases it has been 
necessary only for the alien company 
to deposit a minimum amount of se- 
curities with the insurance depart- 
ment of one state. Then it could 
proceed to be licensed in most of the 
other states in the same fashion as 
a domestic company. When an alien 
company thus established itself the 
state in which it placed this deposit 
capital was considered the location 
of its principal office in the United 
States. Such offices functioned in a 
manner similar to the home office of 
a domestic company. 

Statistics upon the 1941 business 
of all alien and alien-controlled fire 
insurance and casualty insurance com- 
panies licensed to do business in this 
country follow. A minus sign preced- 
ing the figure in the “remittance to 
home office” column signifies that 
there were home office remittances 
in that amount to the American 
branch. 


ALIEN BRANCH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Voluntary Net Remit- 


Location of Net Prem. Surplus Plus & Special tance to 
Company Home Office Written Capital Reserves Home Office 
Alliance Assurance Co., Litd..........cc.ccsssssscsesssssceeseee England ................ $ 1,905,912... § 1,701,152........$  42,995.......$ 152,649 
a aay Ecce England ....... ae 3,819,556......... 2,371,561........ a 174,364 
British America Assurance Co.....0.....-.0:ccccccsesesse-oee eee 690,601... 1,833,141........ cits 101,893 
British & Foreign Marine............222.0.0..cccescseceseeeees England ................ 2,913,602... 2,197,836........  —— 173,126 
Dritigh Gemeral Tne. Co, E60 cnc c-cosccseccceeccoccecceces England ................ 431,504........ 809,012........ a 46,307 
Caledonian Insurance Co......u..........-.-.-ctcccoscecececesseeeee Scotland ................ 2,375,748........ 2,302,842........ 10,000........ —23,013 
Canadian Fire Insurance Co..............-:cscececcccece-ee0eoe-s ot) 208,732........ 492,734........ a 2,714 
Canton Insurance Office, Ltdoi..........--c.cececcececeeeeeeee England ............... at 3id........ 249,745........ | one 6,000 
Camtuse Tas. Con Tide ct Scotland................. 2,508,186........ 1,595,652........ e. 135,894 
Commercial Union Assurance Co., Ltd................. Puan ............ 7,701,489.........  6,902,792........ es 967,007 
Eagle Star Ins. Co., Ltd...................0...... Sie England .............. \ 3,118,897........ 3.012 138......... es 56,606 
French Union & Universal..........0.0.....00.0...-..000.-000- France —407,889........ 984,033........ ae 0 
General Fire Assurance Co.............c.ecececcceceseceseoees Brance ssn —758,435........ 595,435........ ee 0 
Halifax Insurance Company.............0.0..0...cccccece0e-0-- a ers 600,797......... 1,513,084........ os: 139,274 
Indemnity Marine Assurance Co., Ltd... England ................ 875,036... 855,398........ 29,447 
Law, Union &@ Rock Ins. Co., Léd.......................... England ....000000...... 659,579... 1,396:725........ ... 26,821 
Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. Co., Ltd.........England .............. 9,129,346...... 7,163,540........ Osi..3 659,451 
London & Lancashire Ins. Co., Ltd............... Sane Engand .........<..-. 3,464,629... 3,092,307........ 50,000........ 106,290 
London & Provincial Marine & General 
1 ae a ere ne England ................ 401,459... 868,591........ as 30,829 
London & Scottish Assur. Corp., Ltdo 0... Engi: ..............:; 412,806......... 1,069,801... : _ cated 32,032 
London pe See: Ee ee a England ................ 5,464,095... 4,222,693... _ aaa 388,774 
Weare Tmnuvawte Co, TG cnn nso cscsesecccccescenns England _.............. 2,811,014..... 3,751,705........ 36,819........ 480,199 
Maritime Insurance Co., Ltdou.n........-..cececececececeeeee England ................ 476,803........ 533,654........ ee 83,175 
Netherlands Insurance Co., Ltdio..........0.02c--cecececeeeees Curacao ............-... 474,391... 1,072,467........ ees —98 
Weewe Demi Tew. Ca, EGiainsccsccccccsiccsesccsckcdescciccas. New Zealand ...... 700,921... 1,277: 676........ oes 75,619 
North British & Mercantile Ins. Co., Ltd............. England ................ 7,135,786......... 6,640,282........ ae 1,084,597 
Northern Assurance Co., Ltdoowo.o.e cece eee Eneiand ................ 5,223,711... 2,478,088........ ee 146,554 
Norwich Union Fire Ins. Soc., Ltd......................... Esetand ................ 301.237... 2063424... Oe 258,306 
Gwenn Siasine Ins. Co... Tedisco ces cere England _............... 518,210... 651,881........ oe 83,307 
Pacific Coast Fire Insurance Co..................0....... ee ee 558,321...... 929,543........ _ 0 
Palatine Insurance Co:, U6. c.cccccmcccccceecccsssss England _........... 1,065,083......... 1,831,271... _ 113,266 
LaPaternelle Fire & General Ins. Co., Ltd......... France =<20.390........ 508,031........ 6... 0 
Pearl Assurance a asec icin ss evalceccnkins coseccined England ............ eee 10,461,730........ ae 1,003,003 
Phoenix Assurance SST” EE England ................ 4,014,732... 2,747,779........ o..:... 214,111 
Reliance Marine Ins. Co., Ltdu.......0.2.....c.cccccccccscssee England .......0........ 507,780..... 533,846........ nee 72,403 
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Voluntary Net Remit- 





Location of Net Prem. Surplus Plus & Special tance to 

Company Home Office Written Capital Reserves Home Office 
Royal Exchange Assurance.................:-...c.<005. PMID nscciccnscacton 4,447,089........ 918,903........ el 142,010 
Royal Insurance Co., Ltd..... En@end .........::.. 9,699,489........ 9,732,240........ eis. 738,154 
Scottish Union & National Ins. Co... Scouend ............ | oe. 4a...  €... 295,128 
Sea Insurance Co., Ltd LS nae Pe 2,590,619........ 45,478........ 337,657 
Skandia Insurance Co ; Sweeen ..u: 2a || Se oe 8,197 
Seamumeven Ing, Co;, 126. ~.10..cc-..«.:. Bo 5 ae 1,087,366........ 869,152........ _ es —84,421 
SR, se)” a see New Zealand ...... 108,469........ O97 557 -....+ Se —5,256 
Standerd Marine Ins. Co.,. Litd..........-...........a.< TEMGIANO a. csece- 2,188,678........ 3,110,544........ _ = 212,090 
ee ee, © aS ene eS SESS ES eee 708,613........ 388,863........ 46,078 
San Enauramce OGice, Vota sn acics csesctenccceceess Lo SS” | eenenes 5,313,398........ | | se eee 258,313 
Swiss Reinsurance Co..............:.............. Switzerland .......... 6,926,432........ ,000,000........ 3,397 ,006........ 8,651 
Switzerland General Ins. Co., Ltd... Switzerland .......... Bie eae ko Ree cc 84,182 
Thames & Mersey Marine Ins. Co., Ltd................. England: .........:.... Z,e0e Ge... L50;283:........ a 42,548 
Union & Phenix Espanol Ins. Co...............c-cee-- PONANIIR oe Shsn cctcacseces oo. i) 100,000........ 0 
Union Assurance Society, Ltd.............................. England ............... U@9g,301....... 1,304,594........ = 99,645 
Union Fire, Accident & Gen’l Ins. Co...................-- France «...........< Ot. 1,234,972........ ee -292 
Uniow Ina: Society of Canton, Ltd... ht) | ee 1,816,166........ 2,298,082........ eo... 113,062 
Union Marine & Gen’l Ins. Co., Ltd...................... England ...........<. ij@oeeees<--- 2,120,448........ le 116,711 
Urbaine Fire Insurance Coq... .-.eccecn.----c<ceosevecceosose France ............... —=—406,209........ 1022 ,543........ ee 0 
Western Assurance Company. .........<.....-cccecsssene COREE. sc......c0c<tuin UO35,747...<... 2,609,473 - 142,203 
Vang-Taze Insurance Asan., Ltd... Austtalia. ............. 616,461........ 765,102........ ee 87,688 
Vorkshire Insurance Co., £46... Euigiand  ........5 - See ett na 1,752,350........ C5. 108,165 

TOTALS—57 Alien Branch Fire Insurance Companies............ $126,394,133........ $128,574,095....... $ 3,682,298.......$ 9,571,420 


ALIEN BRANCH CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Voluntary Net Remit- 





Location of Net Prem. Surplus Plus & Special tance to 

Company Home Office Written Capital Reserves Home Office 
Mociment & Caaualts tne. - CG i.cccc socio Switzerland .........$ 3,428,448........ $ 2,500,000........ $ 137,500... $ 511,497 
Canadian Dndemmity Coin ccc5—sncdccticseieccinsecec CANGA « <.-<a-.3.cacctias 128,890........ 423,565........ a 5,394 
Car & General Ins: Comp. (Ltd. nn. cccccncece England ............<.  Q@eeee<.- 1,000,727........ ae 44,990 
Employers Liab. Assurance Corp., Ltd................. Engiand ...........:.- 26,642,100........ 10,000,000........ 5,101,961........ 1,564,506 
European General Reinsurance Co., Ltd..............England ................ 9,841,534........ 5,000,000......... 2,601,600........ 520,778 
Gen’l Accident, Fire & Life Assur. Corp., Ltd.....Scotland ............... ree) 5 ey a 4,500,000........ 1,354,585 
Guarantee Co. of No. America. ...-...............-......-000-- SS ence 374,448........ 1,589,261........ _ ee 139,465 
London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd................ amen: .........:--:. 7,540,870........ 6,308,533........ ee 600,000 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corp., Ltd............... Eqgiand .............. 8,708,625........ 5,750,459........ oe .. 570,521 
Provident Acc. & White Cross Ins. Co., Ltd....... England .......:.......: 539,627........ eo. 16,056 
Zurich Gen’l Accident & Liability Ins. Co............. Switzerland .......... 15,044,161........ 11, 1333,561.<...... 3,500,000........ —365,630 

TOTALS—11 Alien Branch Casualty Insurance Companies....$ 96,117,766....... $ 58,638,516.......$ 15,841,061........ $ 3,939,168 

ALIEN CONTROLLED FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Alien | Surplus Voluntary 

Company and Home Office Control Premiums Plus & Special Dividends 

(Alien Controlling Co.) Location Effected Written Capital Reserves Paid 
Albany Insurance Company 
(Atlas Assurance Co., England) .........<..cc......New York..........-:.< i! ee $ 611,986....$ 2,076,274....$ 0....$ 37,500 
American Central Ins. Co. 
(Commercial Union, England)....................ccscs-c-ee-0- OW: FOP onsen F906... 2,475,960... *4,372,723.... 0. 175,000 
American & Foreign Ins. Co. 
(British & Foreign Marine, England).................... New Vork.x......200 ees 2:776,586:.  _5,021,953.... 0... 337,500 
American Union Insurance Co. 
(Scottish Union & Nat’l, Scotland)........................-. New: ¥ ork:.........:05. 1923...<-.0. 327,266... 3152,222.... 0 100,000 
Caledonian American Ins. Co. 
(Caledonian Insurance, Scotland)......2.............:00-+- New York: ccs. 1898........ 429,819... 1,345,833... - 9,928... 40,000 
California Insurance Co. 
(Commercial Union, England).................................San Francisco............ 1913........ 1,523;920:.... SZ3a bor... 0 125,000 
Capital Fire Ins. Co. of California 
OATES Soe SS) ce ran Sacramento ...........:-.< 1926........ 341,239... 1,928,848... 0 0 
Central Union Ins. Co. 
(Scottish Union & Nat'l, Scotland) ......0002.0000.0......- Sette CRY. 1929........ 121,095... 1,577,088... 0. 0 
Christiania General Ins. Corp. of New York 
CChristiamia General, Norway) ............-<.<ccscceosesssse- New: Wirle:...-.:.ccsc8 1946... 2,448,490... 1,111,569... 0 0 
Columbia Ins. Co. of New York 
(Phoenix Assurance, England)................:::::20-0-00000 New VYortk..........:.1 430... 882,103... 2,230,242... 0 125,000 
Commercial Union Fire Ins. Co. 
(Commercial Union, England).......0020.22220020....222----- New York........2.2 1691........ 962,978... 1,754,192... 0 60,000 
Commonwealth Insurance Co. 
(No. British & Mercantile, England).................... Mew Works. cc5 1907-:...... 2,215,370... 5,359,201... 0... 250,000 
Constitution Reinsurance Corp. of New York 
Wmertica Ing. Co, Denrmiarh).:.. <2. cc.cccccsceccecseeee New York........052 1940........ 850,814... 1,135,706... 0 0 
Detroit Nat’l Fire Ins. Co. 
(Royal Insurance, England)...................-.-..cccseccceeeees POTION aise cee 1944.......... Reinsured .... 324,051... 0 0 
Eagle Fire Co. of New York 
(Norwich Union, England)......:.--<ic.cccccscccciscae New Wot e.scscccscccccee ws 690,439... 1,652,743... 0 74,997 
Eureka Security Fire & Marine 
erearl Assurance, England ) qc -<sc.<occcnscsccieccoececceesus Cincinnati. ............ Pee, ae 3,396,511... 3,026,807... 0 0 
Excess Reinsurance Co. of America 
(Bowring & Co.; Heath & Co., England)..............Philadelphia —............ 9923 ::;...; Reinsured .... 428,184... 0 7,000 
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Alien Surplus Voluntary | 
Company and Home Office Control Premiums Plus & Special Dividends 
(Alien Controlling Co.) Location Effected Written Capital Reserves Paid 
Federal Union Insurance Co. estes? Sipe 
(Liverpool & London & Globe, England)............ Ciietee ni O73... 1,275,424... 2,152,655... 0 112,500 
General Security Assur. Corp. of N. Y. 
(General Fire Assur. Co., France)..................:-.:e000 Bee Pete 1941......... 3,101,051... 1,427,592... 0 250,000 
Homeland Ins. Co. of America 
(North British & Mercantile, England)..............New York... | 1,053,758... 2,862,092... _ Be 50,000 
Hudson Insurance Company 
(Skandia Insurance, Swedelt)............<::..c..ccec.ecseesseees New York...222 1916........ 456,409... 1,040,154... 0 0 | 
Imperial Assurance Company | 
(Phoenix Assurance, England).....................---...+-- New SOR. 1899........ 1,165,468... 2,807,370... 0 150,000 ) 
Lion Fire Ins. Co. of New York 
(Slavia Mutual Ins. Bank, Czechslovakia)............ New York... 1928........ 2,029... 274,000... 6,966... 0) 
Manhattan Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
(London Assurance, England)........0......20.....---..--.--- New Yoek............ 30t.. 1 237,623... 1,985,554... e... 50,000 
Mercantile Insurance Co. of America 
(North British & Mercantile, England)................ a , Se 1697........ 2,128,678... 5,042,311... 0... 200,000 
Monarch lire Insurance Company ( 
(Pearl Assurance, England).........................-. es OS 3934... 1,399,707... 1,403,997... ee 0) 
Newark lire Insurance Company . 
(Royal Inewurance, Englatid) nce nccccccccs. ence OO WOER ince tetas Yee 3,319,196... 6,554,319... 0... 525,000 
North American Fire & Marine Reins. Corp. | 
(Swiss Reinsurance Corp., Switzerland)................ OW SOEs 1940........ Inactive ........ 2,000,000..... 16,458... 0) ( 
Orient Insurance Company , 
(London & Lancashire, England).........00.0000.00......... en: ne: 1900........ 1,807,475... 4,102,787... e... 125,000 
Patriotic Insurance Company . 
(Sun Insurance Office, England)......0.000.00..00........... New York........... 1922........ 1,052,530... 4¥32,371.... e.. 0) é 
Pennsylvania Fire Ins. Co. t 
| (North British & Mercantile, England)................ Philadelphia _............. — 4,719,983... 9,715,126... Se... 550,000 é 
H Potomac Insurance Co. of D. C. 
(General Accident, Scotland) 0.0... eeeeeeeeeee Wash'ton, D. C......... 2,999,376... 2,741,521... 100,000.... 20,000 
Provident Fire Insurance Co. ( 
(Royal Exchange, Emgiad) q......cscccccccccctccecn NOW YOrk....:.. 28 5908... 948,962... 1,860,617... e. 0) ' 
Prudential Insurance Co. of Great Britain 
(Prudential Assurance, England)........................... New York.............2  / ¢ ae 4,891,372... 1,603,264... e.. 210,000 : 
Queen Insurance Co. of America 
(Royal Insurance, England )........................csscssecseeee POW TOP cscs en 8,568,358... 12,707,554... 0..... 1,200,000 | 
Safeguard Insurance Company 1 
(London & Lancashire, England).......0000002000000000..... et “Tee. B985......;.. 665,718... 2,229,413... 10,000... 75,000 t 
Seaboard Fire & Marine Ins. Co. of New York ‘ 
(Yorkshire Insurance Co., England).......0....0000000..... mew YOUR... es... 1,381,348... 1,647,360... a 0 J 
Seaboard Insurance Co. t 
(Liverpool & London & Globe, England)............ el , ee =e 341,239... 1,219,144... 0... 0 ( 
Star Insurance Co. of America f 
(Liverpool & London & Globe, England)............ OW TPR on 2,767,362..... 2,980,518... ©... 262,500 : 
Sun Underwriters Insurance Co. | 
(Sun Insurance Office, England)........00.0000000..0.......New York... 1930........ 715,959... 1,102,743... _ 0 . 
United Firemens Ins. Co. of Philadelphia ( 
(Phoenix Assurance, England) ii LAIR Ne Philadelphia .............. 5 1,180,334... 2,329,554.... e:.. 125,000 € 
Zurich Fire Insurance Co. of New York c 
(Zurich General Accident, Switzerland)............. a>, 1929.0... 682,289... 1,416,468... 0... 0 | 
TOTALS—42 Alien Controlled Fire Insurance Companies.............................. $67 ,916,292....$115,069,743....$143,352....$ 5,236,997 a 
i V 
ALIEN CONTROLLED CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANIES l 
Alien Surplus Voluntary t 
Home Office Control Premiums Plus & Special Dividends g 
Company Location Effected Written Capital Reserves Paid n 
\merican Guarantee & Liab. Ins. Co. i 
(Zurich General Acc. & Liab., Switzerland) New York................1.... $ 429,812...$ 2,661,141....$ 0....$ 0 p 
Columbia Casualty Company 9 
(Ocean Acc. & Guarantee, England).................New York....... ; | 3,789,894... 3,994,719... 0..... 100,000 
Eagle Indemnity Company 
(Royal Insurance Co., England)... dee. New. Tee... oes... 4,853,353... 2,500,000... 957,183... 175,000 t 
Globe Indemnity Company a 
(Liverpool & London & Globe, England) New York vee AQLL......... 17,656,244... 10,000,000... 7,456,486... 1,500,000 \ 
London & Lancashire Indemnity Co. 
(London & Lancashire Ins., England)......... ..New York... sncueE ON Deninnce Jee e8.. Zi wes.... a 0) ‘ 
N. American Cas. & Surety Reins. Corp. a 
(European Gen’l, Eng.; Swiss Reins., Switz.) New Yortec. ic. TGR.x... 366..... 2,550,000... = 0 Si 
Norwich Union Indemnity Company li 
(Norwich Union Fire, England)........ i ; ew “EO. nk 1919....... 303,512... 1,214,462.... &.. () n 
Phoenix Indemnity Company 
(Phoenix Assurance, England)........ aoe eS 1922......... 4,253,395... 3,977,484... 0..... 220,000 Pp 
Royal Indemnity Company 
(Royal Insurance Co., England)............... ..New York vee GLL........ 15,311,047... 7,500,000... 6,058,797... 925,000 
Sun Indemnity Company of New York U 
(Sun Insurance Office, England) . a ere ee 1923......... 3,122,724..... 2,913,080... 0... 150,000 a 
Yorkshire Indemnity Company t 
(Yorkshire Insurance Co., England)........ ...New York... $927...... . 1,446,489. 1,609,982 300,000... 37,500 . 





TOTALS—11 Alien Controlled Casualty Insurance Companies....................$54,511,284....$41,022,670....$14,782,697....$3,107,500 t 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF MUTUAL INSURANCE 


TOWARD WINNING THE WAR 


T is becoming increasingly evi- 

dent that the very existence of 

American business is dependent 
upon our winning the war because 
business as we know it cannot exist 
in an Axis-dominated country. Any 
business that is not an aid to vic- 
tory is being subordinated and it is 
entirely possible that many indus- 
tries will be eliminated during the 
war period. It therefore becomes 
essential for each industry to ex- 
amine its own contribution toward 
victory. Mutual insurance companies 
have long been leaders in peace-time 
conservation and their activities in 
supporting the war effort are likewise 
numerous. Many of these activities 
are obvious, but a careful examina- 
tion may lead the way to even greater 
effort. 

In common with other citizens all 
over the country, the personnel of 
mutual insurance organizations are 
serving in the armed forces and in 
civilian defense groups. Many of the 
people that have spent years with 
mutual insurance companies are par- 
ticularly well fitted for specialized 
jobs because of their association with 
the safety and loss prevention work 
of mutual companies. Many mutual 
fire prevention engineers and ‘safety 
inspectors are in the plant protection 
divisions of the Army and Navy. 
Others, while staying at home, are 
especially well prepared to help in 
civilian fire defense and the many 
phases of defense against possible 
air raids and other enemy attacks. 

Much assistance is being given to 
various branches of the Government 
by consultants from the field of mu- 
tual insurance. These men _ have 
given without cost to the Govern- 
ment many days of valuable effort 
in helping to prepare safety and fire 
prevention manuals and literature to 
assist Government inspectors. They 
have appeared on training programs 
to assist plant protection inspectors 
and members of the armed forces, as 
well as in connection with civilian 
defense training. Plant protection 
and defense training courses, spon- 
sored by universities, have had a 
liberal number of experts from the 
mutual insurance companies on their 
programs. 


One outstanding example of this 
type of assistance contributed to by 
all branches of the insurance indus- 
try, including the mutual, stock and 
companies, is the Na- 
Bureau for Industrial Pro- 


reciprocal 
tional 


tection. This bureau serves as a 
coordinating agency through which 
fire prevention, accident prevention, 
and boiler inspection reports from 
insurance companies are provided to 
the Army and the Navy. A large 
proportion of the industrial plants 
which are engaged in the all-impor- 
tant work of producing war mate- 
rials are inspected by insurance com- 
pany representatives. Literally thou- 
sands of inspection reports are be- 
ing sent to the National Bureau for 
Industrial Protection where they are 
reviewed and forwarded to the in- 
terested Government offices. These 
reports then became available for the 
guidance of Government inspectors 
assigned to important ordnance and 
war material plants. Important as- 
sistance and advice have been given 
to the Government bureaus both 
through the National Bureau for In- 
dustrial Protection and through in- 
dividual mutual insurance company 
representatives on the disposal of 
stock piles of strategic materials. In 
spite of the horrible example of the 
Fall River conflagration where 14,- 
000 tons of rubber were destroyed, 
heavy concentrations of strategic ma- 
terials have continued to be placed 
in locations poorly protected from 
damage by fire. Constant efforts are 
being made to have these stock piles 
broken up into smaller units so that 
a single fire would not damage as 
much material and in an effort to 
provide the proper fire protection 
facilities. Mutual insurance  engi- 
neers are among the leaders in show- 
ing how strategic materials can be 
protected from loss and damage. 
Unquestionably, one of the most 
important contributions of mutual 
companies to the winning of the war 
is the regular fire prevention and ac- 
cident prevention work that the com- 
panies are carrying on to an even 
greater extent than in peacetime. A 
large proportion of the important 
industrial plants, mercantile estab- 
lishments, and food supply indus- 
tries are insured in mutual fire and 
casualty insurance companies. In ad- 
dition, some of the important muni- 
tions plants are also insured either 
for casualty or for fire insurance 
in mutual companies. These impor- 
tant risks are under frequent inspec- 
tion service from the mutual com- 
panies in an effort to prevent loss 
by accident or fire. The initial pur- 
pose of mutual loss prevention has 
been the lowering of insurance costs 
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to the desirable policyholder. Today, 
to this objective is added the even 
more important one of preventing 
loss of time and loss of material that 
are so important to the winning of 
the war. Two sections of industry 
where mutual loss prevention has 
been particularly important in the 
past and is even more important to- 
day, are the lumber business and the 
grain business. For many years lum- 
ber men and grain elevator operators 
have looked to mutual insurance com- 
panies for the most effective loss 
prevention and inspection work in 
these specialized fields. lumber for 
building and grain for food are es- 
sential to the successful prosecution 
of the war because food and build- 
ing materials take their places with 
guns and ammunition as important 
fighting materials. This routine ev- 
ery-day inspection work by mutual 
insurance inspectors is an important 
part of the effort to preserve mate- 
rials and machinery for effective use. 


T must be recognized, too, that 

the prevention of any fire or ac- 
cident is a help to the war effort. 
The prevention of a fire in a dwell- 
ing, or in a small mercantile estab- 
lishment, means that the lire De- 
partment has one less run to make 
and is therefore available in its sta- 
tion for a fire that might occur in a 
defense industry. Fire-fighting ap- 
paratus is difficult to replace and 
fewer fire calls means the present 
apparatus will last longer. In addi- 
tion, the manpower of many fire de- 
partments has been depleted by men 
entering the Army or Navy and it is 
important that fire department calls 
be kept to a minimum so that the 
fire service will be ready to meet 
the necessary emergencies. The pre- 
vention of an accident, even in the 
home or on the street, means that 
doctors and hospital facilities are 
left available for the treatment of 
industrial accidents. With thousands 
of doctors and nurses going into the 
Army and Navy, the civilian popu- 
lation must learn to keep healthy 
and avoid accidents, in order to re- 
lieve the burden on the remaining 
doctors, nurses and hospital facili- 
ties. The fact that there are more 
than one hundred thousand deaths 
and millions of injuries by accident 
each year in this country shows how 
important accident prevention is in 
the battle of production. The acci- 
dent prevention campaigns of mu- 
tual insurance companies both in in- 
dustry and in their relation to the 
public are important contributions 
toward keeping Americans working. 

The place of insurance in modern 
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economic life has become so matter 
of fact that its real contribution is 
not always thoroughly understood. 
This is perhaps especially true dur- 
ing a period of wartime and greatly 
increased production activity. The 
protection of values and the provid- 
ing of compensation for accidents 
makes possible the steady industrial 
production, and transportation and 
distribution of products to which we 
are so accustomed. Business and in- 
dustry would necessarily be much 
more conservative if some form of 
financial protection such as_ insur- 
ance were not available. The ex- 
tremely rapid expansion of industrial 
plants would have been impossible 
without the protection of insurance. 
So much of the wartime expansion 
has been financed directly by the 
l‘ederal Government that it is easy 
to overlook the enormous contribu- 
tions made by private credit. This 
contribution to rapid expansion by 
private credit would have been im- 
possible without the guarantee of in- 
surance, and the mutual insurance 
companies are making a tremendous 
contribution to the war effort by 
helping to guarantee the financial 
stability of the country. At a time 
when the rapidity with which this 
expansion takes place might be the 
very factor upon which victory or 
defeat depends, anything that helps 
to speed that expansion is an impor- 
tant asset in the prosecution of the 
war. 

The existence of mutual insurance 
plays an important part in assuring 
the repair of damaged facilities. We 
have come to think today in terms of 
whether or not materials are avail- 
able for the replacement of de- 
stroyed factories. It would be even 
more difficult to replace destroyed 
production facilities if both material 
and credit were hard to secure, With 
adequate insurance protection the 
questions of credit and finance are 
answered in advance, leaving man- 
agement free to seek materials and 
priorities should rebuilding become 
necessary. Casualty insurance, as 
well as fire insurance, makes its con- 
tribution toward the minimizing of 
disruption to production when acci- 
dents or fires occur. The injured 
worker knows that hospital and med- 
ical expenses will be taken care of 
as a part of the workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance program. Thus peace 
of mind and excellent care help to 
restore the injured worker to full 
production at the earliest possible 
moment. Mutual insurance com- 
panies have been leaders also in the 
rehabilitation of workers who have 
been injured to an extent that they 
cannot carry on their original type of 
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activity. Many workers who have 
been partially disabled by accident 
or disease are being trained to per- 
form new tasks commensurate with 
their present ability. With a man- 
power shortage becoming increasingly 
evident, these salvaged workmen are 
important in our production efforts. 
e * 2 

NE aid to victory, which is a 

particular contribution of mu- 
tual insurance, is the reduction of 
insurance costs. Where the Federal 
Government is financing the con- 
struction of an Army camp, indus- 
trial plant, or other facilities, insur- 
ance is one of the recognized and 
necessary costs of the construction 
work. Where that insurance is car- 
ried in mutual companies, it is a di- 
rect saving to the Government by 
the lower cost for that part of the 
bill. In addition, the competition of 
mutual companies has forced other 
companies in the field to reduce their 
cost on government financed projects 
to a minimum. This was clearly 
brought out by the result when the 
first of the cost-plus-a-fixed-fee con- 
tracts were being let. Since the mu- 
tual insurance companies were sub- 
mitting the lowest bids for insur- 
ance protection on these plants, it 
was almost certain that the insur- 
ance would be placed in mutual com- 
panies. In order to meet that com- 
petition and secure a portion of the 
business, the other companies made 
special cuts in their rate for the Gov- 
ernment-financed projects. Later a 
special rating plan on what amounted 
to a cost-plus basis was arranged. 
These reductions in insurance cost 
to the government may very largely 
be attributed to the competition of 
mutual companies in the insurance 
field. ' 


In this era when there is a sharp 
tendency for all prices to rise and 
the Administration is much worried 
over the possibility of inflation, it 
may be said that mutual insurance 
stands as a direct protection against 
the inflation of insurance costs. Mu- 
tual companies furnish the only ef- 
fective competition to a system of 
insurance which endeavors to con- 
trol rates and fix prices according 
to its own wishes. The recent in- 
vestigations by state and federal au- 
thorities are giving an indication how 
widespread that control is, and show 
how complete the price system would 
be controlled were it not for the 
competitive factor of mutual insur- 
ance companies. 


Another important effect of the 
saving of insurance cost to the poli- 
cyholder is the fact that it makes 
possible an increased investment in 


war bonds. Best’s “Fire and Casu- 
alty Aggregates’ show that 321 of 
the mutual insurance companies in 
the United States return to their 
policyholders every year over $75,- 
000,000 in dividends. This is in ad- 
dition to savings effected through 
hundreds of farm mutuals and com- 
panies who write insurance at a 
lower initial premium than the usual 
rates. This represents to these poli- 
cyholders a direct savings over what 
the insurance would cost them in 
other organizations. The mutual in- 
surance companies are now urging 
their policyholders to invest these 
savings in war bonds, thus making 
many million dollars a year avail- 
able for the purchase of war bonds 
that otherwise would be used in ex- 
tra insurance costs, 


ie is also important to note that 
mutual fire and casualty insur- 
ance companies are making an im- 
portant and continuous contribution 
to the victory effort by their invest- 
ment of reserve funds in United 
States government ‘securities. The 
function of insurance is to provide 
protection against the unexpected dis- 
asters and catastrophes of the future. 
In order to provide this protection, 
it is necessary for the companies to 
maintain ample reserves to meet any 
emergency that might arise. Over 
$250,000,000 of these reserves held 
by mutual fire and casualty insurance 
companies are invested in United 
States government securities. A great 
many tanks and airplanes can be built 
from this $250,000,000 directly in- 
vested by the mutual insurance com- 
panies and by the many millions 
made available for the purchase of 
war bonds by their policyholders. 


An examination of the records 
shows that mutual insurance is help- 
ing in many ways to bring victory 
closer. This examination also points 
the way toward even -more effective 
effort by mutual policyholders and 
mutual insurance company personnel. 
It may be pointed out to policyhold- 
ers that “saving for victory” may 
mean not only the salvage of mate- 
rial, but also the saving of insurance 
cost and the placing of these savings 
in war bonds. To the mutual insur- 
ance company personnel, there is 
apparent the importance of intensi- 
fying the loss and accident preven- 
tion work that is carried out by these 
companies. Every accident prevented, 
every fire: that does not happen, and 
every dollar that is contributed in 
war bonds, provides one more brick 
to seal up the tomb of the ungodly 
trio — Hitler, Hirohito and Mus- 
solini. 
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Franklin and Insurance 


thera the cultural and constructive spirit still persists in business circles 
despite the distractions of war is evidenced by the efforts of the organiza- 
tion known as the National Committee to Signalize Benjamin Franklin's Con- 
tinuing Contribution to American Civilization. This group is composed of 
some of the most prominent personages in the nation's commercial life. Under 
their direction a number of studies of Franklin's various activities have been 
prepared. These may be obtained by writing to the headquarters of the 
organization at Benjamin Franklin Parkway and 20th Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Following is a brief story of Franklin's relation to insurance, 


recently released by. the Committee. 


O° 4th Street in Philadelphia 


stands the Philadelphia Con- 

tributionship Building, a four- 
story brick structure erected in 1836. 
It is a solid testimonial to the en- 
durance of one of Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s services to his city, for the 
Contributionship was founded by 
Franklin and others in 1752 and is 
the oldest fire insurance company in 
the United States. 

In 1752, Franklin’s Pennsylvania 
Gazette carried a notice, placed by 
several prominent citizens, stating 
that those who wished “to subscribe 
to the articles of insurance of houses 
from fire” might do so at the city 
courthouse until April 13, when 
twelve directors and a treasurer were 
to be elected. On the announced day, 
Franklin headed the list of directors. 
His own policies were Nos. 19 
and 20. 

The Contributionship followed the 
lines of a London company organized 
in 1636, “The Amicable Contribu- 
tionship, and Hand-in-Hand Fire Of- 
fice of London”. The Philadelphia 
concern even adopted the hand-in- 
hand seal of the older organization, 
and as time went on, this seal be- 
came well known throughout the 
country. 

Its business policies were reviewed 
in an address delivered by Horace 
sinney at the centennial meeting of 
the company in April, 1852. When 
it was founded, the company issued 
policies for seven years, the policy- 
holder paying his whole premium in 
advance, while the interest on the 
premium went to the company. The 
company, on the other hand, bore all 
risks from fire, whether caused by 
rebellion, riot, or the public enemy, 
and the property was protected by 
the policy for any number of losses 
from fire that might occur during the 
life of the policy without reducing 
the amount of insurance or impair- 
ing the deposit. However, if a build- 
ing was destroyed from the first floor 
up, the company had the choice 
either of paying the whole amount 
of insurance and thus terminating the 





policy or of rebuilding and retaining 
the policy in force. The insured be- 
came a member of the company upon 
payment of premium and signature 
to the “deed of settlement”, the ar- 
ticles of association and agreement. 
Personal liability of the insured was 
one and a half times the amount de- 
posited as a premium in case of 
depletion of the company funds by a 
series of fires. The company was 
managed on a profit and loss basis, 
funds with accrued interest or losses 
being equally distributed among mem- 
bers at the expiration of policies, or, 
in other words, every seven years. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Executors, administrators, and as- 
signees were included as members 
upon notice within a limited time 
and with the approval of the direc- 
tors. Members who failed to appear 
at monthly meetings were fined, the 
fines going into a fund to buy mile- 
stones for roads entering Philadel- 
phia. 

It is difficult to ascertain what 
part Franklin played in determining 
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the policy of the company. He used 
his great influence to found and es- 
tablish it, then probably withdrew 
and allowed others to take over the 
management. He was a director for 
only two years, until 1754, and dur- 
ing his second year attended meet- 
ings very infrequently.* 

Franklin was early and for a long 
time interested in the problems of 
insurance. His first information 
about mutual insurance companies 
and mutual benefit or friendly socie- 
ties came when, in his boyhood, he 
read Daniel Defoe’s “Essay Upon 
Projects”. He quotes verbatim over 
nine pages from this work in one of 
the “Dogood Papers”, which he con- 
tributed to his brother’s New Eng- 
land Courant (August 6-August 13, 
1722). These pages from the Essay 
outline a plan for the establishment 
of a friendly society for the benefit 
of widows. Another book which 
came to his attention during boyhood 
impressed him with the usefulness 
of mutual benefit societies. This was 
Cotton Mather’s “Bonifacius’”. Still 
another book which influenced his 
thinking along these lines was one he 
printed while working in the estab- 
lishment run by Samuel Keimer in 
Philadelphia. This was the first 
American book to mention the sub- 
ject of insurance, Francis Rawle’s 
“Ways and Means for the Inhabit- 
ants of Delaware to Become Rich”. 

Many years after the founding of 
the Contributionship, Franklin broad- 
ened his conception of insurance to 
include coverage of crops. A storm 
which, during 1788, destroyed the 
crops over a large portion of France, 
gave him the idea. He wrote to M. 
Le Veillard, on October 24th of that 
year, “It must have been a terrible 
tempest that devastated such an ex- 
tent of country. I have sometimes 
thought that it might be well to es- 
ablish an office of insurance for farms 
against the damage that may occur 
to them from storms, blight, insects, 
etc. A small sum paid by a number 
would repair such losses and prevent + 
much poverty and distress.” This 
seems to have been the earliest sug- 
gestion of crop insurance. 

Benjamin Franklin was in favor of 
life annuities, holding that they pro- 
vided for the aged and encouraged 
habits of thrift and industry. Much 
of his information about annuities 
came from his good friend, Dr. Rich- 
ard Price, who wrote on the subject. 
Franklin, himself, wrote a three-page 
dissertation dealing with annuities 
and was always eager for statistics 
showing mortality rates and the in- 


*Editorial Note — Our information is slightly at 
variance with this statement since it shows that Frank 
lin attended 20 out of 29 of the company's directors 
meetings in 1752 and 1753.—Jour. Am. Ins. 
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crease of population in various parts 
of the world. 

Franklin’s interest in insurance, 
and his contribution to its establish- 
ment, are the expression of one of 
the strongest sides of his character 

that of the farsighted, prudent, 
industrious, and thrifty business man. 
They express, likewise, his desire to 
ameliorate the conditions of his fel- 
low citizens. His pioneering in the 
field of insurance was one of the first 
steps in the procession that led to 
trust funds and health insurance, so 
cial security and old-age pensions. 








State Fund Petition Barred 
from Massachusetts Ballot 


\ RULING HANDED DOWN SEVERAL 
MONTHS AGO BY THE STATE BALLOT 
I.aw Commission of Massachusetts, 
holding that because of forgeries and 
fraud the initiative petition for a 
monopolistic State Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Fund should not appear 
on the November 3rd ballot, has been 
upheld in a unanimous decision rend- 
ered by the full bench of the Mas- 
sachusetts Supreme Court. 

The Supreme Court’s action is ex- 
pected to deter the Massachusetts 
ederation of Labor which or 
ganization made a determined fight 
to have the initiative petition appear 
on the ballot — from making any 
further move in the present con- 
troversy. However, it is understood 
that the Federation already has taken 
steps toward presenting a new initia- 
tive petition to the 1943 Legislature, 
to go on the ballot in 1944 if rejected 
by the Legislature. 

The initiative petition was ruled 
off the ballot by the Ballot I aw 
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Commission on the ground that va- 
rious signatures appearing thereon 
were forged or of a fraudulent na- 
ture and as a result the petition was 
not signed by a sufficient number of 
qualified voters actually support‘ng 
such petition as required by the con- 
stitution. On release of this finding 
the Federation of Labor then ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court, in an 
effort to upset the decision and the 
court was called into extraordinary 
summer session on the petition for a 
writ of certiorari. 

The Supreme Court in its deci- 
sion found that there was no invasion 
of the rights of the petitioners due 
to a lack of proper notice of the hear- 
ing held and that in any case the 
rights under consideration were not 
private but public rights. Express 
rulings of law by the Commission 
during the course of the hearings, 
it was held, were not essential to the 
validity of the decision. 

The Court found that the Ballot 
I.aw Commissioners made their de- 
cision upon the evidence submitted 
to them in public hearings purely 
upon the Section 22A in the consti- 
tutional provisions regarding initia- 
tive and referendum petitions and 
dd not find that the Commission 
might not perfectly well have based 
its decision in part, also, upon the 
findings under Section 22B of the 
law with reference to the petitioners 
signing their names in the presence 
of the circulators of the petition. 

In conclusion, the decision stated 
that no error of law or excess of 
jurisdiction on the part of the Com- 
mission in deciding that the initia- 
tive petition should be rejected as 
apparent from the records of the 





proceedings of the Commission, as 
set forth in the return of the Com- 
missioners to the petitioners. 


Illinois Fire Premiums Up 13% 

INSURANCE COMPANIES WRITING 
FIRE AND ALLIED LINES SHOWED TO- 
tal losses paid in Illinois during 
1941 of $33,694,205 against $26,647, - 
796 paid during 1940, Paul I*. Jones, 
State Director of Insurance, declared 
in a recent report showing the various 
types of business written by com- 
panies under this heading. Premium 
volume for fire and allied lines in- 
creased $10,455,009 over 1940, a gain 
of 13.7 per cent, compared to the 
20.9 per cent increase in loss pay- 
ments. eee 


American Mutual Publishes 
‘Safety Digest’’ 


A RECENT PUBLICATION OF TIIE 
AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSUR- 
ance Company of Boston is a pam- 
phlet entitled “Safety Digest”, con- 
taining ten leading articles which 
industry has found particularly time- 
ly, interesting and helpful. 

These articles which originally ap- 
peared in various issues of the Amer- 
ican Mutual magazine a monthly 
publication devoted to accident pre- 
vention for industry and distributed 
by the American Mutual—are based 
upon the field experience and research 
of the company’s safety engineers. 

Subjects treated include: portable 
electric tools, learn — to live, chem- 
icals in industry, after hours acci- 
dents, tailoring for safety, industrial 
x-rays, ABC of dermatitis, fit to 
fight fires, sentry after sundown, and 
six million women. 

















SERVICE A service flag honoring employes of the Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Company of Mansfield, Ohio, now serving in 


FLAG 


of the company. 


the armed forces of the United States, was turned over to President Charles H Keating on June 16 by ex-service men 

















- Scientific Approach 
To Safety Programs 


(Continued from page 16) 


much of the analytical work to the 
insurance company. The specialist 
comes in with an open mind, un- 
hampered by any obligations which 
so often block progress in a safety 
program. It may seem strange to as- 
sert that detrimental influences are 
affecting prevention work, but many 
years of observations and reports 
confirm the fact. This unfortunate 
condition is not due to dishonesty, 
but mainly to competitive viewpoints 
— regardless of cause business offi- 
cials must guard against overconfi- 
dence. Study the successful plans of 
other firms. When all possible infor- 
mation has been gathered as to gen- 
eral conditions and methods, study 
the possible application to the indi- 
vidual plant. 

THE ANALYST: If a concern 
elects to make its Own surveys or 
to maintain the advantages gained 
through the initial investigation by 
an expert, it would be natural to 
ask ‘“‘who is the person to conduct 
this work?” It depends very largely 
upon the available person, meaning 
that it is more important to select 
one who knows how to analyze than 
one who by nature of his present 
position within the organization 
would find this function correlated 
to his own activities. As to general 
qualifications, the analyst must first 
of all be thorough. He must have 
tact and ability to induce persons to 
confide in him. He must command 
the respect of all officials, foremen, 
and employes with whom he comes 
in contact. The analyst should have 
vision, but above all he must have 
initiative. 

If the concern is a large one, hav- 
ing a safety inspector with proper 
qualifications, by all means let him 
make most of the studies. For the 
smaller concern, it would probably 
mean that the building superintend- 
ent or head of the maintenance work 
would be selected. There is always 
danger, however, that these individu- 
als are so close to the operating prob- 
lems that they may not recognize 
prevention possibilities, and their ex- 
perience may not be sufficiently broad 
to produce the best analytical results. 
For this reason, it is preferable to 
retain a specialist even though such 
services are available infrequently. 

If there is a firm official in the 
smaller plants whose interest has 
been aroused in safety, it certainly 
would be advisable for him to make 
a checkup or at least supplement that 
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of the persons previously mentioned. 
In fact, any executive of a large plant 
who has been selected to head up the 
safety program would learn much if 
he participated in an occasional anal- 
ysis, accompanying the one who is 
to be in charge of the continuous 
inspections of the plant. 

WHAT TO LOOK FOR: There 
should be a check list of all types of 
accidents, that nothing may be for- 
gotten. The checker should study the 
effectiveness of existing devices. It 
is not wise to place too much reli- 
ance upon machine manufacturers’ 
guards, in fact, there has been an 
apparent tendency of the latter to 
introduce only such safety features 
as may have been demanded by in- 
surance carriers and safety organiza- 
tions. Possibly this was due to the 
economic urge to keep the cost of 
the machine to a minimum. We would 
illustrate by pointing out that many 
transmission drives, both the primary 
and intermediate as well as actuating 
devices, are only partially covered. 
There may be a flat guard over the 
top or at best the guard may extend 
to cover the outside exposure, en- 
tirely ignoring the possibility of ac- 
cident by approach from the opposite 
side or underneath. As long as there 
is a space where a person can intro- 
duce his hand or. fingers, there is 
reasonable certainty of an accident 
occurring some day. 

Another example of incomplete 
guarding is to place a railing around 
a machine with the expectation that 
it will keep persons from the point 
of danger. We will give three ex- 
amples of why it may not be the ulti- 
mate perfection in safety. (1) A rail- 
ing around a compressor did not 
deter a workman from crawling 
through the fence and endeavoring to 
sharpen his knife on the running belt. 
If he hadn’t held his knife blade 
against the running belt, but rather 
in the direction the belt was going, 
the results would not have been so 
bad. (2) A guard rail was placed 
on both sides of a catwalk, between 
two 26-foot wheels, but at one point 
the railing was so close to the wheel 
that a person could get his arms or 
legs into the wheel spokes, if he lost 
his balance or slipped. And (3) two 
very large gears were protected by a 
fence which normally would keep 
people away from them, but left a 
horrible accident cause when main- 
tenance men must get inside the fence 
and reach grease cups located near 
the infeed point of the gears. The 
point we wish to emphasize is that 
anything short of full study and com- 
plete guarding is not true safety en- 
gineering. 
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HERE are a host of accident 

factors that the analyst must 
look for when he begins to study the 
employe’s personal susceptibility to 
accidents. Most important of all is 
the general type of the individual 
and his aptitude in adjusting himself 
to the work. This involves (1) his 
general physical condition; (2) his 
mental faculties; (3) his attitude to- 
ward safety; (4) willingness to co- 
operate; and (5) consistency. (Un- 
questionably, there are other qualifi- 
cations, but for the most part they 
would be subdivisions of the forego- 
ing. ) 

The first can be found by a phys- 
ical examination prior to or at 
time of employment, with subsequent 
checkup of physical condition at least 
once in two years; (2) the personnel 
department should apply mental tests 
to ascertain the second factor; (3) 
quiz the employe as to his previous 
accident record; (4) questioning will 
reveal whether or not he belittles 
safety generally, and (5) his con- 
sistency in safe manner of doing his 
work must be judged by observation 
during the period following employ- 
ment. 

When the employe’s fitness has 
been established, the safety engineer’s 
work is not done — he must be cer- 
tain that the individual has been as- 
signed to do the type of work for 
which he is fitted, for a person may 
be a safe worker on one job, and not 
on another, due to the peculiar re- 
quirements of the job. This calls for 
careful coordination of efforts be- 
tween the person responsible tor 
safety and those in charge of the 
employment and medical depart- 
ments, when such work is divided, as 
it is in many large corporations. 

How, is the accident-prone employe 
to be discovered? Certain contribut- 
ing factors have already been pointed 
out, and the employe may have an 
excellent record for a time. Are the 
subsequent accidents due to error in 
the first analysis or are they due to 
changed conditions? Are they due to 
family or financial worries? How 
far should one go in quizzing said 
employes about their personal af- 
fairs? Those investigations call for 
an unusual amount of tact on the 
part of the analyst. Unfortunately 
these purely personal causes often 
remain unobserved until an accident 
or a series of them reveals the hidden 
cause. How much can be done to 
forestall these accidents? ‘This calls 
for more or less continuous observa- 
tion of the employe and it is the 
point where foremen and supervisors 
can be of greatest service in the safety 
program. They would naturally be 
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watching for any retarding factors in 
production and it is to their advan- 
tage to call in the analyst, that fullest 
benefits may be attained and at the 
same time avoid suffering and un- 
necessary expense. 

Above all there should not be 
hasty action in blaming the employe 
— first learn the real cause. 

There is danger that supervisors 
will place too much emphasis on 
production and consider safety rules 
as interference, thereby inducing ac- 
cidents. This is the way it worked 
in one instance: A safety inspector 
had recognized the hazard in con- 
nection with a machine and on his 
recommendation a dial feed safety 
device had been made. The foreman 
felt it would unduly interfere with 
production and cast the safeguard 
aside. Soon an accident resulted in 
the operator losing a portion of his 
hand. The supervising official had a 
difficult job of administering proper 
lessons to the foreman who obviously 
had not cooperated and to the safety 
inspector for not following up his 
own suggestions. 

The analyst and safety inspector 
must use diplomacy when such atti- 
tudes exist; it is self-evident that the 
survey must record the attitude of 
the foremen and the degree of co- 
operation. 

When accidents occur, there should 
be a thorough investigation and a 
court of inquiry made up of com- 
pany staff should be conducted for 
all serious or potentially serious cases 
of injury. Get the story of all wit- 
nesses, and foreman or fellow em- 
ployes who might have been present 
just before the accident, even if they 
did not actually see it. Find out what 
conditions existed in relation to the 
machine, the operating hazards, and 
whether the employe made any state- 
ments as to his physical and family 
circumstances. 

Immediately check the accident 
record of the employe. An individual 
had worked at a certain job for many 
years, handling a chemical without 
detrimental effect. Then came a re- 
port from the doctor that the em- 
ploye had suffered a number of 
chemical burns recently, the last re- 
sulting in a bad ulcer in the eye. 
Based on the record indicating a 
change in the man’s physical condi- 
tion, he was transferred to other 
work and continued without _ ill 
effects. 

Frequency and severity records 
may be misleading in analyzing ac- 
cident data — beware of totals and 
averages. The record may show that 
a firm has ten lost time accidents and 
100 minor accidents in a year, which 
may average ten and one hundred 
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respectively per thousand employes. 
It may be argued that this is good, 
yet a comparative few persons may 
be responsible for the majority of 
injuries. Perhaps a given depart- 
ment may be responsible because that 
division head has not properly su- 
pervised operations. In one plant a 
single department had contributed 
many accidents to the record and 
many were severe. It had been as- 
sumed that natural conditions pro- 
duced these, but an analyst had other 
convictions. He suggested that the 
operating supervisor be put on the 
safety committee which was done and 
immediate improvement was noted. 
Later that department went two 
years without a lost time accident. 

In summing up the duties of the 
analyst it may be well said that there 
is a place of beginning, but no end- 
ing. We would urge an appreciative 
attitude on the part of executives, a 
disposition to make use of the facts 
revealed by the survey as well as 
any subsequent follow-up work, or 
the analyzer and safety inspectors, 
too, will weary in well doing. 

+ * * 


Value of Records 


RIOR to the passage of Work- 

men’s Compensation Acts there 
were practically no firms keeping 
records of accidents, in fact, those 
Acts have imposed many responsi- 
bilities upon employers. Some of 
them had been headaches, but on the 
whole a systematic plan of compen- 
sating injured workmen was highly 
desirable. It was this requirement 
which impelled many employers to 
analyze accidents. 

The value of records is hard to 
measure, but they are worthwhile 
when intelligently used. They repre- 
sent one of the factors in making 
an analysis and will often give a clue 
as to a sore spot in the accident 
program. 

The employe’s history records first 
of all must be accurate. They may 
be grouped into three general classes : 
(1) The physical examination card; 
(2) the permanent accumulative in- 
jury record; and (3) record of treat- 
ments. The injury record should be 
accumulative, for no single accident 
will fully depict the status of the 
individual nor cause of injury. It is 
important that the record of treat- 
ments include those due to purely 
personal causes outside of employ- 
ment, when treated at the shop first- 
aid department, and might well in- 
clude any other data pertaining to 
known treatments outside. If the 
plant is a large one, it would be 
preferable to have an accumulative 
file for each employe, which would 


contain the above data and record 
of his attitude. 

lor protection of both employer 
and employe a thorough history of 
each accident should be recorded. 
Keep in mind that even though the 
injury was minor, the case may be 
important from a standpoint of claims 
which may be made and as data 
helpful in prevention of future acci- 
dents. This was well illustrated in 
one instance when an employe’s de- 
pendents alleged he was injured by 
the fall of a piece of stationary equip- 
ment. Since death followed within 
a few days of the supposed accident, 
the case was of major importance, 
but fortunately the firm had adopted 
the practice of obtaining prompt and 
complete recorded data. It found 
after consolidating reports of the 
medical department, the foreman, the 
fellow workmen, and the injured 
man’s family, that no equipment had 
broken down, there was no accident 
in the course of employment but there 
had been one at home while the man 
was intoxicated. 

While the practice of taking photo- 
graphs of accident scenes has not 
been generally adopted, it is worthy 
of serious consideration, for there is 
nothing like visual proof. One em- 
ployer “lost a case” because attor- 
neys for the plaintiff presented photo- 
graphs of what appeared to be a bad 
condition (without full explanation) 
and the defendant failed to introduce 
pictorial evidence of the good fea- 
tures. Following a motor vehicle 
collision a driver took photographs 
showing plainly the marks of head- 
lights on the side of his automobile 
— convincing proof that the other 
car struck him broadside and _ suffi- 
cient to win his case when the other 
owner brought counter suit. 

Extreme care should be used in 
describing to outsiders how the ac- 
cident occurred, for some statements 
could be self-condemning. Detailed 
description had best be left in the 
employer’s files and used only in con- 
nection with actual claim settlements. 

Follow-up records are equally im- 
portant with the initial records, 
whether they have to do with the 
employe’s condition, subsequent treat- 
ment, progressive studies of accident 
causes, or prevention efforts. 

A record of the expense of acci- 
dents should be kept by departments 
in which they occurred in order to 
emphasize to department heads what 
is involved — to stimulate their in- 
terest in prevention. 

Aside from the specific records 
heretofore mentioned, there is need 
for an accumulative report on the 
causes of all accidents, the severity 
and frequency. It is natural to sub- 
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divide the causes into such classifica- 
tions as falls, machine operations, 
slivers, and the numerous other com- 
mon causes of injury, in order that 
the management may get a quick pic- 
ture of the situation and for purpose 
of making comparisons from one 
period to another. In other words, 
for general use, for stimulating com- 
petition between departments, such 
data is more feasible than a detailed 
description of the primary cause of 
the accident. The latter is more ap- 
propriate for the analyst,.in formu- 
lating more specific prevention plans 
and to exert influence on supervision. 
To illustrate, the general report on 
belting accidents would indicate that 
attention must be focused on guard- 
ing, but the detailed analysis might 
reveal that the real cause of an acci- 
dent was the removal of a guard. 

Every foreman should know of 
each accident occurring in his depart- 
ment and in larger concerns this is 
accomplished by sending a memoran- 
dum of the accident to the foreman 
who must acknowledge receipt of the 
report. * s e 

Effective Enforcement 

O effective prevention results 

can be accomplished without 
recognizing the fundamental factors 
which produce accidents, and learn- 
ing how to control them. There are 
said to be three main causes of acci- 
dents: (1) I didn’t think; (2) I 
didn’t see ; and (3) I didn’t know. It 
is a responsibility of management to 
see that its entire personnel does 
think about the safety of each and 
every one, that they learn how to 
recognize hazards when they see 
them, and know what to do to avoid 
accidents. 

It should be emphasized that en- 
forcement of any safety plan, of safe 
operating practice, of prevention 
methods, is a fundamental factor in 
control of accidents. A safety pro- 
gram is ineffective unless there is 
logical reason shown for prevention 
methods. Analysis reveals the rea- 
son and offers a practical explana- 
tion for proposed efforts, which su- 
pervisors and employes alike can un- 
derstand and should respect. 

Let the employes introduce their 
ideas, let them help solve the prob- 
lem, as they did in the following in- 
stances: (1) After a fatal accident 
numerous ideas were offered by em- 
ployes in varying positions, including 
high officials, but those of the latter 
were less practical than that of a 
humble mechanic. His idea for a 
safety device became a standard for 
the entire industry throughout the 
country. (2) In another plant a 
problem would be written on bulletin 
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boards inviting employes to give an- 
swer. The case might be hypotheti- 
cal, but it served to call attention to 
what could happen and a method of 
meeting it. The same firm has 
adopted the interesting practice of 
placing a sign over the work bench 
of an employe who offered a good 
idea, indicating his name and the 
suggestion adopted. 

A fatal mistake is to assume that 
a safety plan or remedy effective in 
one plant will work in another — 
be original. Don’t use a specialized 
safety idea until it is worn out, for 
it will be neither presentable nor ef- 
fective. But, keep a good program 
going! Do not become self-satisfied 
with the record already made. The 
irreducible minimum in accidents is 
zero. 








Michigan Mutual Executive 
Celebrates 25th Anniversary 


N. H. KIMBERLY, VICE-PRESIDENT- 
COMPENSATION SALES WITH MICHI- 
gan Mutual Liability Company, ob- 
served the completion of 25 years’ 
service with the organization August 
17. He received a parchment scroll 
from President Walter E. Otto ac- 
knowledging his quarter-century con- 
nection with the company, as well as 
the congratulations of his many as- 
sociates, 

Mr. Kimberley has been in the 
Compensation Department since he 
started with Michigan Mutual in 
1717, having been sales representa- 
tive in the Detroit District and Cen- 
tral Michigan District Manager with 
offices at Lansing, Michigan. He re- 
turned to Detroit in July, 1929, as 
assistant secretary in charge of new 
compensation sales, and in 1937 was 
elevated to his present position. 





Photo by Mac Gregor & Co. 
N. H. KIMBERLY 
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July New Life Business 
Drops Six Per Cent 


NEW-PAID LIFE INSURANCE FOR 
JULY SHOWED A DECREASE OF 6.0 
per cent as against July of last year, 
according to a report recently for- 
warded to the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce by the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents. 
For the first seven months of 1942 
the amount was 6.7 per cent greater 
than for the corresponding period last 
year. 

The report aggregates the new 
paid-for business — not including 
revivals, increases or dividend addi- 
tions, of thirty-nine United States 
companies having 81 per cent of the 
total life insurance outstanding in 
all United States legal reserve com- 
panies. 

Ordinary insurance totaled $356,- 
467,000 in July compared with $448,- 
433,000 for the same month a year 
ago, a decrease of 20.5 per cent; 
industrial insurance $112,917,000 
against $128,783,000, a decrease of 
12.3 per cent; group insurance $151,- 
344,000 against $82,909,000, an in- 
crease of 82.5 per cent. Total life 
insurance written during July 
amounted to $620,728,000 against 
$660,125,000 a year ago, a decrease 
of 6.7 per cent. 








Automatic Insurance 


of Other Cars 


(Continued from page 14) 


insured of the amount; but failure 
to pay does not terminate the insur- 
ance. The insurer can sue the in- 
sured for the unpaid premium, can 
exercise its power of cancellation in 
accordance with the terms of the 
policy, and can set-off the unpaid 
premium against the insured’s claim 
under the policy. However, since the 
payment of the premium is not a 
condition of liability, the insurer can- 
not, it seems, use this claim against 
the insured as a set-off against the 
claim of the injured party.35 

The automatic insurance clause is 
of great convenience to policyhold- 
ers. Agents should, as a part of the 
service which they are supposed to 
render, inform policyholders as to its 
advantages and limitations. In con- 
struing it the courts should not, and 
thus far do not, employ the stretch- 
ing and mangling processes which 
they have, with some justification, 
applied to the loss-dodging provi- 
sions of some other policies, 





35 Under paragraph 11, ‘‘Action Against Company.” 
of the standard ‘‘Conditions,”’ the injured party (after 
judgment, etc.) is “entitled to recover under this 
pa “se to the extent of the insurance afforded by this 
po icy.” 
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LUMBER MUTUALS 
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CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 


INDIANA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


NATIONWIDE INSURANCE 
GwtC£E 





Gale & Stone, Boston — Mutual Insurance Bureau, Philadelphia — Interstate Mutual Insurance 
Agency Co., Mansfield, Ohio, Pittsburgh, Penna. — Lumbermens & Manufacturers Mutuals, Inc., 
James S. Kemper, Mgr., Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha — Associated Mutuals, Inc., 
Atlanta, Ga. — Lumber Mutual Agency, Indianapolis, Memphis, Dallas, Kansas City — The 


Martin General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Spokane. 
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In every national crisis the indomitable spirit of American womanhood has staunchl 

. . P : . . y 
supported the men on the firing lines. In this global war too, they are building guns, 
planes and tanks—“Loading the Muskets” which will defeat the Axis. 


Industry is taking great precautions to prevent occupational accidents among this new 
army of eager, but unskilled workers. Any organization faced with such a safety educa- 
tional program will find an efficient, economical solution in 
this Company’s Workmen’s Compensation Insurance protection. 


For thirty years we have recognized the fact that accident 
prevention is an integral part of Workmen’s Compensation 
Insurance protection. As a consequence we afford our Compen- 
sation policyholders complete Safety Engineering 

service without extra cost. This safety assistance is 30:4 
thorough, covering both the elimination of hazards BW IWat7 a7 
and employee education. Thousands of concerns 
that have used it have benefited through substantial 
reductions in accidental injuries and insurance 
costs. It is a combination of protection and preven- 
tion which will serve your organization well during 
this crucial period of labor training and turnover. 
Complete details will be forwarded at your request. 


MICHIGAN MUTUAL LIABILITY COMPANY 


163 Madison Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Workmen’s Compensation ” Automobile * General Casualty Insurance 
Non-Assessable * Dividend Paying 
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A Safe Guardian of:Property... 


Like Mutual Insurance 


Have you ever thought of your insurance Under the Hardware Mutuals Program Plan 


as a Guardian of your Property — always 
ready to protect it — relieving you of the 
worries covering the various hazards to 


for Complete Protection you can be sure of 


the best protection available today. Make 


which all business property, dwellings and sure that your property is adequately pro- 


contents and automobiles are exposed. tected now. See or write 


DALMATION — The Dalmation or Coach Dog boasts a 
lineage that runs back into the centuries so far that its 
origin is buried in the past. While his original home was 
likely the Province of Dalmatia, from which he takes his 
name, dogs conforming to his color and characteristics are 
disclosed in the writings and pictures of many countries. 
In England he received his most common nickname—The 
English Coach Dog—where he was a familiar part of every 
fashionable equipage, running under the coach or perhaps 
underneath the pole between the horses. His love for horses 
was second only to his devotion to his master. 


He is aristocratic looking in his pure white coat spotted 
with regular blotches of black or brown, a perfect gentle- 
man, not quarrelsome but courageous and a safe guardian 
of his master’s property. 


FEDERATED HAR 


Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Office, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
Mutual Implement and Hardware Insurance Company, Home Office, Owatonna, Minnesote 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office. Stevens Point, Wisconsin 








